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RAW MATERIALS: GERMANY’S POTENTIAL 
SOURCES OF SUPPLY’ 


THE economic significance of Germany’s dependence upon imports 
of industrial raw materials and foodstuffs has been much discussed 
in connection with her colonial and other territorial claims. At 
the moment particular interest attaches to the possible strategic 
implications of this dependence. The following analysis does not, 
however, pretend to estimate the extent to which Germany has, 
or could, remedy her deficiencies by the accumulation of stocks 
or the recovery of scrap. 


INDUSTRIAL RAW MATERIALS 


As regards industrial raw materials, Germany has a surplus 
of coal and potash, but is partly or entirely deficient in every other 
material, her shortage of iron ore and petroleum being particularly 
important, 


Coal.—Germany has roughly a 25 per cent. surplus, which did 
and would represent a valuable means of exchange for foodstuffs 
and other raw materials imported in time of war from Scandinavia, 
the Baltic, Italy, and other neighbouring countries which are 
deficient in this basic material. 

Iron Ore.—Before and during the War, when Lorraine and 
Silesia were still in Germany, she was 70 per cent. self-sufficient 
iniron ore. But to-day only 25 per cent. of requirements (in terms 
of metal) are at present supplied by German mines, and it is doubtful 
Whether the uneconomic extraction of low-grade ores by the 
Hermann Goring Iron Works can raise this proportion above 35 per 
cent., although some economy might be achieved by greater use 
of scrap. At present nearly half the imports of iron ore come 
from Sweden, and the remainder chiefly from France (Lorraine) 
and Spain, The maintenance of imports of high-grade ore from the 
Swedish mines in Lapland would appear to be essential, since the 





_ (1) Based on material to be used in a study of the political and strategic 
significance of raw materials to be published by the Institute early in the autumn. 
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export surpluses of other neighbouring countries are very slight 
by comparison with Germany’s present needs (over 20 million tons), 
Luxemburg exports about 2 million tons, Norway about 1 million, 
and Yugoslavia, Greece, and the U.S.S.R. about 4 million each, 
Supplies from the U.S.S.R. (notably the Ukraine) could no doubt 
be increased, but would be almost too inaccessible for importation 
in the form of ore. French North Africa (Algeria and Tunisia) is a 
more important exporter (upwards of 3} million tons), but would 
presumably be no more available in time of war than France. 


GREATER GERMANY: DEGREE OF SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 
+ Export Surplus. 
* Approximately self-sufficient. 
— Partly lacking. 
—— Largely or entirely lacking. 


Metals Other Raw Materials 


Iron ot nae 7 Rubber 
Copper... ‘ih ia Cotton 
Lead ‘ies mee ss - Wool 

Zinc “ - ite Jute 

Tin... — an oo Silk 

Bauxite... aT oe Flax 

Manganese os Fir Hemp 
Nickel ee —_ ne Sisal 

Tungsten ... ae ih - Timber 
Chromium 

Vanadium... 

Molybdenum 

Antimony... 

Mercury 


Other Minerals Foodstuffs 
Coal an ox an Wheat 
Petroleum... site ear Maize 
Sulphur and Pyrites __... Potatoes .. 
Phosphates nes se Meat 
Potash ... sh iw Fats 
Asbestos ... a ih Sugar 
Magnesite ... ak eit Coffee 
Tobacco 


Oil.—Germany’s own output of natural oil is very small; but 
the synthetic production of oil from coal has proceeded so far 
that she can now supply one-third of her peace-time needs. In 
time of war, however, these needs might double or treble. Thus 
Rumania, whose total exports are approximately equal to Germany's 
present imports, would not be able to meet her war-time requirements 
unless output could be very much expanded. At present Rumania’s 
production is declining, but it is difficult to say how far this indicates 
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an exhaustion of her reserves or how far it is simply the result 
of obstacles placed in the way of exploration of new fields by the 
foreign companies who alone can afford it. Incidentally, it is 
worth noting that these foreign companies—chiefly Anglo-Dutch, 
but also American, French, Belgian, and Italian—control nearly 
go per cent. of the output. It might also be mentioned that the 
oil-fields are situated to the east of the Carpathian range which forms 
a natural barrier against attack from the west, although not, of 
course—as experience in the Great War demonstrated—from the 
south. 

Apart from Rumania, the obvious source of supply is the 
U.S.S.R. (Baku), although her own demands have so much increased 
in recent years that the Russian export surplus has been very much 
reduced in recent years. Poland is also a producer of oil, but her 
supply appears to be becoming exhausted. Output in Hungary 
has risen very much in the past year, but would not, for the present, 
appear likely to do more than supply her own requirements. 


Copper.—Germany’s own supplies of this key metal are only 
sufficient to supply a fraction of her requirements. Yugoslavia 
is the most hopeful source of supply in war, though the situation 
is complicated by the fact that the mines are controlled by a French 
company, the Mines de Bor. In any case Yugoslavia could hardly 
supply more than a part of Germany’s requirements. It is true 
that she is the largest producer of copper ore in Europe; but the 
bulk of the world’s copper comes from sources outside Europe, 
notably the U.S.A., Chile, Northern Rhodesia, Canada, and the 
Belgian Congo. Spain’s copper supply would be no less inadequate 
and presumably considerably more inaccessible. Finally, three 
of the Scandinavian countries—Norway, Finland, Sweden—possess 
copper deposits, but their present output is considerably smaller 
even than that of Yugoslavia or Spain. The U.S.S.R. is also a 
considerable producer of copper, but she is still a large net importer. 


Lead.—Lead should not provide Germany with any major 
problem. She can supply at least half her own needs. Moreover, 
Yugoslavia represents an accessible source which should be able 
to meet any further needs of ore, although here again the position 
is complicated by foreign control of the mines—in this case by 
two British firms, Trepca Mines (in the south) and Central European 
Mines (on the Austrian border). Spain is the chief other important 
European supplier. 


Zine.—Germany is well on the way towards attaining self- 
sufficiency in zinc, particularly now that she has expanded her 
smelting capacity. Hitherto ore has had to be exported to Poland 
for smelting and re-imported in the form of metal. Apart from 
Poland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Spain, and Sweden all have export 
surpluses. 
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Aluminium.—Germany herself possesses practically no bauxite 
deposits; but Hungary and Yugoslavia are very well supplied, 
and already provide two-thirds of Germany’s imports. Italy is 
also a net exporter. The world’s largest producer is France, but 
her supplies are presumably of less interest to Germany. 


Tin.—Germany has no domestic resources, and must continue 
to depend upon overseas sources of supply—of which the chief 
are British Malaya, Netherlands India, Bolivia, China, Nigeria, 
and the Belgian Congo. 


Nickel.—Germany’s domestic output has not been published 
since 1935, but must still be very small. There are small supplies 
of low-grade ore available in Greece, Norway, and Finland, but the 
bulk of Germany’s imports must continue to come from Canada, 
which provides 90 per cent. of the world output, or New Caledonia 
(a French island north-west of Australia), which provides most 
of the rest. German imports of nickel ore from Greece and the Dutch 
East Indies—deposits in which Krupps is interested—have recently 
been considerable, but the metal content has been very small. 


Chromium.—Germany has no domestic resources and no great 
reserves. The only European producers of consequence are 
Yugoslavia (half British-controlled), Greece, and Turkey, any of 
which could probably supply a large part of Germany’s needs. 
The U.S.S.R. is also a very large producer. 


Tungsten.—Again Germany depends entirely upon imports, 
from such distant countries as China and Burma. Portugal is 
a small but’ quite insufficient producer. 


Manganese.—The great bulk of the supply must be imported, 
and, though several European countries are small producers, for 
anything like adequate supplies Germany must turn to the great 
producers—the U.S.S.R., India, the Gold Coast, South Africa, or 
Brazil. 

Antimony.—Germany’s deficiency must to some extent have 
been met by Czecho-Slovakia’s supplies. But a very large part 
must still be imported; and this no doubt explains Germany’s 
interest in securing antimony concessions in Yugoslavia, the only 
other large producer in Europe, whose output has risen very rapidly 
in the past two or three years. 


Molybdenum.—Norway is a small producer, but over 90 per 
cent. of the world supply comes from the United States. 


Vanadium.—The only four producers of any significance are 
South-West Africa, Northern Rhodesia, Peru, and the United 
States. 

Sulphur and Pyrites.—Germany cannot supply more than about 
25 per cent. of the materials required for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid ; but a large part of her needs could be met either by Norway 
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(pyrites) or Italy (who is both the leading exporter of sulphur and 
a large exporter of pyrites). Sweden, Finland, and Yugoslavia 
have very much smaller surpluses of pyrites available for export. 
Finally, Spain is the world’s leading producer of pyrites. 

Mereury.—Germany’s output is negligible. Italy, however, is 
the largest producer in the world—the second largest being Spain. 

Magnesite.—Austria being the second largest producer in the 
world, Germany is now more than self-sufficient. 


Asbestos.—The only really large producers are Canada, the 
U.S.S.R., and Southern Rhodesia. 


Fertilisers—Germany is the world’s largest producer and 
exporter of potash. She also relieved herself of her former complete 
dependence upon Chilean nitrates by developing a synthetic nitrates 
industry before and during the War. For the third essential 
fertiliser—phosphates—however, she must import from French 
North Africa, the U.S.S.R., the United States, Egypt, or various 
sritish and French possessions in the Pacific. 

Rubber.—Synthetic production of Buna in 1938 amounted to 
between 20,000 and 40,000 tons. But imports were still as high 
as 180,000 tons, and there is no nearer source of supply on a sufficient 
scale than British Malaya, Netherlands India, Ceylon, or Siam. 
The output of wild rubber in South America and tropical Africa 
is now very small. 

Textile Fibres.—Thanks to synthetic production of rayon and 
staple fibre Germany is now 25 per cent. self-sufficient in textile 
fibres. Moreover, in time of war, to judge by the experience 
of 1914-18, demand might fall considerably with the curtailment 
of exports and civilian demand. In so far as imports were still 
needed, however, only flax and hemp could be supplied in sufficient 
quantities by neighbouring countries—flax by the Baltic States, 
Poland, or the U.S.S.R. (though Russian exports are now very 
small), and hemp by Italy or Yugoslavia in particular. Cotton 
and wool must still come from more distant sources—cotton notably 
from the United States, Egypt, and India, and wool from Argentina, 
Uruguay, and the British Dominions. Sisal, or its equivalent, 
comes from East Africa, Mexico, or the Dutch East Indies. Finally, 
jute is a complete Indian monopoly. 


Timber.—In spite of the acquisition of Austrian and Bohemian- 
Moravian resources, Germany is still no more than two-thirds self- 
sufficient, although she has recently supplied a higher proportion 
of her requirements by reckless felling of her domestic forests. 
Any deficiencies in supply could, however, be made good by Sweden, 
Finland, Poland, Yugoslavia, or Rumania. 


FOODSTUFFS 


As regards foodstuffs, it is estimated that in 1937 Germany 
was 83 per cent. self-sufficient. This figure referred to the Old 
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Reich; but as Austria was rather more deficient and Czecho- 
Slovakia rather more self-sufficient than Germany it is reasonable 
to suppose that the figure may not have been very much affected 
by the expansion of territory in 1938 and 1939. On the other hand, 
a general figure of this sort conceals the extremes. Thus Germany 
is fully self-sufficient in potatoes and beet-sugar, but dependent 
for at least 40 per cent. of her supply of fats. Details are roughly 
as follows :— 

Cereals.—Here the degree of dependence varies very greatly 
according to the supply of fertilisers (of which Germany has more 
than enough potash and synthetic nitrates, but must import 
phosphates), and the state of the harvests. In a bad year (such 
as 1937) up to 25 per cent. of the total has to be imported, but 
normally the proportion is very much lower. In the case of maize, 
however, practically the whole supply has to come from abroad. 
As regards sources, either Hungary or Poland could supply a con- 
siderable part, although for maize in particular the assistance of 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, or Bulgaria might be required. 


Livestock and Meat.—Here again Germany can supply the 
greater part of her own requirements, provided, of course, that 
imports of maize and other fodder can be maintained ; and here 
again Poland and/or any of the countries of South-Eastern Europe 
should be able to supply more than enough to meet Germany’s 
needs. Denmark and the Baltic States would also be useful sources 
of supply for pigs and pig products. 

Fats and Oils.—Germany supplies 85 per cent. of her require- 
ments of butter. The recent shortage of butter has received 
much publicity, but has been due primarily to the rise in demand 
with the increase in employment ; for both domestic production 
and imports of butter have actually increased since 1933. The 
imports could be supplied by Denmark and/or the Baltic countries 
(provided always that their supplies of fodder and fertilisers were 
maintained) or alternatively by Poland. 

Far more important than Germany’s butter imports, however, 
are her imports of oilseeds and whale-oil, both of which must come 
from abroad. The volume of imports of oilseeds (in terms of oil 
content) are about six times those of butter, and of whale-oil about 
double. Whale-oil may be obtained from Norway, but oilseeds 
must come in the main from tropical Africa, India, or the Far East. 
Output in South-Eastern Europe is being fostered by I. G. Farben, 
but is still very small indeed compared with Germany’s needs. 


Coffee.—Coffee is a semi-necessary luxury, all of which must 
be imported—from Latin America, tropical Africa, or the Dutch 
East Indies. 


Tobaceo.—Tobacco is another semi-necessary luxury. Germany 
can only supply a quarter of her own needs ;_ the remainder could 
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be supplied by Bulgaria, Greece, and Turkey, although normally 
a considerable part consists of Virginian tobacco from the United 
States. 


This analysis serves to show the vital significance of Swedish 
iron ore and Rumanian oil to Germany. Both these countries 
possess in addition large reserves of timber, while Rumania is also 
a considerable exporter of cereals and livestock and could go far 
towards meeting German requirements in these respects. 

Only slightly less significant are the resources of Yugoslavia 
(copper, bauxite, chrome, antimony, lead, zinc, timber, cereals, and 
livestock), Hungary (bauxite, cereals, and livestock), and Italy 
(sulphur, pyrites, and mercury). Spain’s iron ore, copper, pyrites, 
and mercury are also highly important, although in every case 
except copper the more accessible sources already mentioned could 
probably supply all that is required. 

Europe between France and the U.S.S.R. could, therefore, 
probably meet all Germany’s needs as regards iron ore (Sweden), 
lead and zinc (Yugoslavia, Poland), bauxite (Hungary, Yugoslavia), 
antimony (Yugoslavia), mercury (Italy), oil (Rumania, at least in 
part), sulphur or pyrites (Italy, Norway, etc.), flax (Baltic States or 
Poland), hemp (Yugoslavia, Italy), timber (Scandinavia, Poland 
or South Eastern Europe), cereals and livestock (Poland and/or 
South-Eastern Europe), and tobacco (Bulgaria, Greece). 

The supplies of copper, manganese, and vegetable oils would, 
however, be extremely inadequate, while all or virtually all the 
following materials must come from elsewhere, always assuming 
the supply of scrap, stocks, and substitutes to be inadequate : tin, 
nickel, tungsten, vanadium, molybdenum, phosphates, asbestos, 
rubber, cotton, wool, jute, silk, sisal, and coffee. Not all of these 
materials are indispensable ; but some of them—notably copper, 
manganese, nickel, phosphates, rubber, and vegetable oils—are of 
very great importance. It is worth noting that at least three of 
these deficiencies—in manganese, phosphates, and asbestos—could 
be made good by the U.S.S.R., which is still also a small exporter 
of oil. B.S.K. 





OFFICIAL STATEMENTS ON BRITISH FOREIGN 
POLICY 


I. MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON JULY 31. 


IN a statement during the debate on foreign affairs in the House of 
Commons on July 31 Mr. Chamberlain deprecated suggestions that there 
existed differences between the two sides of the House, asking what 
could be more agreeable to potential enemies than the suggestion that 
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the Prime Minister was weaker than the Foreign Secretary in his deter- 
mination to carry out the policy which the Foreign Secretary announced 
on behalf of the Government. 

He then referred to what had been done since March towards building 
up a peace front, and went on to deal with the negotiations with Russia. 
He accused his critics of trying to goad him into recriminations against 
the Russian Government by putting the blame for the prolongation of 
discussions on this country. ‘‘ My refusal to enter into any argument on 
the difficulties,” he declared, “is the measure of the sincerity of my 
desire for agreement.”’ 

He refused any history of the negotiations. It was no secret that 
Great Britain, France, and Russia were unable to agree on a definition 
of indirect aggression, though all three realized that indirect aggression 
might be as dangerous as direct, and all desired a satisfactory method of 
providing against it. 

Agreement had not so far been reached, because the Soviet formula 
appeared to them to carry the appearance of encroachment on the 
independence of other States. 

They might, perhaps, have had a provisional agreement at an early 
date, as they had with Poland and Turkey, but Russia preferred to 
initial nothing which was not complete. 

The coming staff talks were almost without precedent, as a military 
mission was to hold conversations before they had come to a political 
agreement. 

The Russian Foreign Minister had expressed the view that if they 
once began these military conversations, to which he attached very great 
importance, the political difficulties should not prove insuperable. 

He then turned to Danzig, declaring that he had made a statement 
on July 10 which in clear and unmistakable terms expressed the deter- 
mination of the Government. To add to it to-day could do nothing to 
strengthen it, and “I do not wish to do anything to weaken it.” The 
situation in Danzig was causing considerable apprehension, and needed 
to be carefully watched, but some of the press reports had undoubtedly 
been exaggerated. The Polish Government, who had shown the most 
admirable calm, might, he thought, be trusted to continue to exercise 
wise and statesmanlike restraint. 

Another centre of unrest was the Far East. It was not helpful to 
their own cause to read into the Tokyo formula interpretations which the 
Government had already denied, and which were not borne out by an 
examination of the formula itself. It was a statement of fact ; it did not 
denote any change of policy; it did not denote the recognition of any 
belligerent rights on the part of Japan; it did not betray any British 
interests in China; and it did not purport or intend to surrender any 
rights belonging to third parties. He continued : 

‘“‘Let me say at once that this Government will not reverse their 
policy in the Far East at the request of another Power, and I should 
add that we have not been asked by Japan to do so.’’ There were plenty 
of difficulties, not the least of which was the anti-British agitation in 
North China “ carried on by people who are influenced, instigated, con- 
trolled by Japanese,” and if this continued unchecked the Government 
would be obliged to take a very serious view of the situation. 

The real goal they had in mind was to find some just and equitable 
settlement of the struggle going on in China, and this should be borne 1n 
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mind despite irritating and injurious incidents. As to the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s action, “‘ I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the general obiects and aims of 
the Government of the US.A. and the British Government are closely 
similar. But it does not follow that each of us must necessarily do 
exactly the same thing as the other. We may find that different methods 
are appropriate in different cases. The House may rest assured that this 
Government place the utmost importance upon collaboration, where 
collaboration is possible and desirable, with the U.S.A., and that we 
never fail to keep that Government informed of all that we are doing or 
about to do.” 

Finally, as to Poland, Mr. Chamberlain emphasized that the reasons 
which had prevented agreement as to a cash loan were technical, but it 
was not in the public interest to discuss them. The only other thing 
he could say was that the difficulty did not arise in connection with the 
purchase of arms from other countries than England, though it was a 
difficulty connected with the request of the Polish Government for a loan 
in gold. 

It was difficult, he concluded, to see what the resolution of the 
problem of accumulations of arms could be unless it were to be resolved 
by war itself. Unhappily, bad feeling between nations was fomented 
daily by poisonous propaganda. If they could halt the war of words, 
and also take some action to restore the confidence of the people in the 
peaceful intentions of all States in Europe there was no question which 
could not be solved by peaceful discussion. Should war come both 
victor and vanquished would glean a gruesome harvest of suffering, and 
he believed that that great and fundamental truth was beginning to get 
down to the minds of peoples and rulers alike. It was on that belief that 
he based his hope that they might yet find a way of escape from the present 
nigntmare. 


2. LORD HALIFAX ON AUGUST 3. 


In the debate on foreign affairs in the House of Lords on August 3 
Lord Halifax reaffirmed the assurances given by Mr. Chamberlain on 
I with regard to the Tokyo formula and to the Government’s 
Success in their 
ctives depended, he said, partly on the attitude and purpose of 
fs upanese Government, and on how far the Japanese authorities 
. China were prepared to admit the distinction between local and 
zeneral issues recognized by their Government. He had been informed 
by the Ambassador that the interview described as having been given 
by "the Japanese Premier shortly after the announcement of the formula 
had been incorrectly reported, and he would add “ that if it was correc tly 
eported, His Majesty’ s Government certainly could not accept its 
implications.” 

Referring to the U.S. Government’s denunciation of their commercial 
treaty with Japan, Lord Halifax said he could very well conceive 
circumstances in which the British Government might wish to take 
similar action, but added, “‘ that is a matter which would require careful 
consideration and in regard to which close exchange of views with 
- Dominions would any vhow be necessary.’ As regarded the extension 

f further support for Chinese currency, “‘ any such proposal, whatever 
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it might or might not be held desirable to do from the point of view 
of China, had also to be considered in the light of our many other 
financial considerations and obligations.” 

Their real goal in the Far East, he suggested, was to try and bring 
about a just and equitable settlement of the present dispute. The 
time might come when they could act as a mediator, and the Government 
would certainly be ready some day to take the opportunity of using their 
good offices. 


Turning to the negotiations in Moscow, Lord Halifax said that the 
British, French, and Soviet Governments were in full agreement as 
to the necessity for making provision for the new technique of indirect 
aggression, but that the difficulties which had arisen related to the 
precise form in which indirect aggression could be defined without 
encroaching on the independence and neutrality of other States. The 
question had not arisen in the case of the agreement with Poland, since 
the British ‘guarantee was made operative in the event of Polish 
independence being clearly threatened and the Polish Government 
feeling it necessary to resist. 

In answer to the criticism that a quick agreement would have 
been secured if the Government had been represented by a Cabinet 
Minister instead of by an Ambassador, he pointed out that M. Molotoii 
was obliged at every stage to consult his Government, and that the 
same would have applied to any British representative in the negotiations, 
whether inside or outside the Cabinet. He hoped that the dispatch 
of the military missions might be taken as the best evidence of the 
bona fides and determination of the Government to bring these negotiations 
to an early and successful conclusion. 

In reply to a question on the recent Hungarian-Rumanian frontic: 
incident, the Foreign Secretary said the Rumanian Minister had told 
him that he hoped and believed that no particular significance was 
to be attached to it, especially since the Hungarian Government had 
themselves immediately suggested that it should be referred to a joint 
commission of inquiry. 

With regard to the position in Danzig he referred to Mr. Chamberlain's 
statement of July 10, to which he had nothing to add, beyond saying 
that he did not think the suggestion of an international police force in 
Danzig would be a practical and useful step in all the circumstances. 

Lord Halifax concluded by saying that they had done everything 
possible, by organizing the forces of peace, to strengthen the deterrents 
to war, and that it only remained for them to keep calm, to keep united, 
to avoid exaggerated attention to rumour, and to be neither over-confident 
nor over-pessimistic. 


3. MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON AUGUST 4. 


Speaking in the debate on the motion for adjournment, in the 
House of Commons on August 4, Mr. Chamberlain replied to criticism 
of the Government’s policy in the Far East. Those who asked why 
they did not do as the U.S. Government did, he declared, must sur ly 
remember, even in the presence of the insults and injuries which had 


been inflicted on British subjects in China by the Japanese, what wer 
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the limits of what they could do at this particular time to help their 
people there. “At the present moment we have not in the Far East 
a fleet superior to that of the Japanese. We have such a fleet here, 
and in certain circumstances we may find it necessary to send that 
fleet out there. I hope that no one will think it is absolutely out of 
the question for such circumstances to arise. At the same time I do 
not mean that as a threat, only as a warning.” 

The Prime Minister went on to say that they would much rather 
settle their differences with Japan by discussion, provided that could 
be done without sacrificing fundamental principles, than by force. He 
dre ‘~w attention to the existence of lonely and defenceless British subjects 

ittered about in different parts of China, and to the impossibility 
of protecting many of them, even in a last extremity. They ought 
not to do anything to put these people in greater peril. 

Referring to the Tokyo formula, Mr. Chamberlain said that it had 
enabled them to discuss the very acute situation in Tientsin, and in 
some aspects of that problem it did look as though they would not have 
any great difficulty in coming to an agreement with the Japanese. 
Those who were conducting these negotiations in Tokyo were not by 
any means so extreme or unreasonable as they had found many Japanese 
in China itself. 

Their negotiations had been proceeding, he continued, on the 
basis that complete police control in Tientsin must remain in the hands 
of the Municipal Council or its officers. He could not, however, give 
ny undertaking that the four Chinese in Tientsin would in no circum- 
stances be handed over. The Japanese had now submitted their 
evidence against these men; if, on its examination, the proper legal 
authorities found a prima facie case of their guilt, they would have no 
right to do anything else but hand them over to the Chinese District 
Courts. 

With regard to the questions of silver and of currency, the Prime 
Minister said that, while these were in a sense local questions, they 
afiected a much wider area than Tientsin. They had made it perfectly 
clear to the Japanese Government that “ they can only be settled after 
consultation with other Governments which are as concerned as we are 
in the general question of the future disposition of silver and also of 
currency, which are closely allied.” 


In answer to suggestions that the British Government should 
support China, as the victim of a Covenant-breaking aggression, by 
denouncing the Anglo-Japanese commercial treaty, he pointed out 
that there was nothing contained in any undertaking they had given 
whi ich obliged them to denounce the trade treaty; that 12 months’ 
notice would have to be given before any active effect could follow 
from “a a denunciation ; and that “it would really be outrageous 
on our part to shut our eyes” to the possible effect of denunciation 
with thout having first obtained full agreement with the Dominions 
concerned in the action they proposed to take. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chamberlain said that, as a result of their 
commitments in Europe, if certain things were to happen this country 
would have to go to war. It would be possible to undertake the same 
commitments in the Far East, but he did not want to do that. Great 
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and rich though the country was, there were limits to what it was prudent 
for them to undertake. However much their feelings might be 
exacerbated by events in the Far East—for his part, it made his blood 
boil to hear and to read some of the things that had been happening 
there—let them not forget the liabilities they had already assumed 
or the position of their fellow countrymen and women who were already 
on the spot. 

They would endeavour to show patience and to exercise a reasonable 
moderation, recognizing that behind all these outrageous things there 
might be some genuine suspicion on the part of the Japanese in China 
about their treatment of them. But above all they had to remember 
that even graver and nearer problems might have to be considered 
during the next few months, and to conserve their forces to meet any 
emergency which might arise. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 
August .-» 35th Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union ... an eeu oa ~~ oP 


August .-- 21st Zionist Congress ° ov ... Geneva 
August - ... “Permanent Central Opium Rees. ... Geneva 
August ... Inter-Parliamentary Union Cointenines . Ce 


August ne 12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference ... ae ose a Bergen 


August ... Permanent Cuslitenes on tea Inter- 
national Studies pace Bergen 


August ... Study Conference of the Seteenstionel in. 
dustrial Relations Institute ... oe The Hague 


September 8 ... *ro6th Session of the Council os ..- Geneva 
September 11... *2o0th Session of the Assembly _... ... Geneva 
September 11... *Supervisory Commission ... : .-. Geneva 
October 16 wis European Conference on Rural Life — Geneva 


October 16 dee Meeting of Chairman, Vice-Chairman and 
Director of Inter-Governmental Com- 
mittee for Refugees... ... Washingt 


October 30 .-- *31st Session of the Health Communities ine Geneva 
Oct. 31—Nov. 17 *37th Session of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission ane sis a = Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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15 
CHRONOLOGY 


Albania 
July 25.—The Government announced the confiscation of the 
whole of the property of King Zog and of his immediate collaborators. 


Australia 

Aug. 2.—The Commonwealth Cabinet decided to cancel, on grounds 
of expense, the decision of the Lyons Cabinet in March to establish a 
permanent military force of 7,500. The Premier stated that the 
alternative was to intensify and improve the training of the militia, 
in which 78,000 had enlisted, and this would be done. 

Aug. 3.—The New South Wales Ministry under Mr. Stevens resigned, 
after being defeated in the Assembly by 43 votes to 41 on a motion by 
Mr. Spooner, who had recently resigned from the Cabinet, demanding 
a new financial and unemployment relief policy. 

Aug. 4.—The Federal Prime Minister announced that it was proposed 
to grant a subsidy of £A50,000 a year for three years for the building 
of ships of from 100 to 1,500 tons. Machinery, boilers, etc., required 
in the construction would be admitted from Great Britain duty free. 

Aug. 6.—After being elected leader of the United Australia Party 
in New South Wales, Mr. Alexander Mair was commissioned to form a 
new Government, on the outgoing Premier’s recommendation. 

Aug. 7.—Replying. to a recommendation by Sir Earle Page, leader 
of the Country Party, that the Government should immediately purchase 
two battleships from the U.S.A., the Prime Minister pointed out in a 
statement to the press that the total cost of such a purchase would be 
£A30,000,000, and that no battleships could be delivered by the U.S.A. 
before 1943. Hence the Government were not prepared to take such 
a step. 

Referring to a statement in the National Zeitung that Australia 
would attempt to keep out of the line of fire, Mr. Menzies declared that 
if Britain were involved in a European war owing to the pursuit of her 
present policy Australia would make common cause with her. 


Belgium 


Aug. 3.—Suspension of import quotas. (See France. Internal 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 4.—In order to check the secret entry of foreigners into the 
country, all municipalities were ordered to draw up lists of foreigners 
in residence, legally or otherwise. 


Bohemia-Moravia 

July 26.—The 6 principal Polish newspapers were banned from 
the country for 2 years. 

The Czech authorities in Moravia issued orders forbidding, under 
severe penalty, the wearing of the illegal Fascist uniform. (The Fascists 
Were still active in towns under German minority rule, and at Jihlava 
their H.O. were in the largest German hotels.) 

A campaign against the Jews was opened in which a group known 
as the Czech Aryan Cultural Society took a leading part. Czechs were 
forbidden to purchase property from Jews, and all real estate sold by 
Jews passed into German hands. 
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July 28.—It was learnt that M. Sramek, a former Minister and 
leader of the former Catholic Populist Party, escaped from the country 
in company with the secretary of the Party. The Secret Police made 
many arrests and searches of the houses of leading Roman Catholics. 

Several cases of police action against the Fascists were reported, 
and the ban on political uniforms was enforced strictly. At Brno a 
Fascist was given a month’s imprisonment for striking a Czech policeman 
who intervened during a Fascist raid on a Jewish café, and 35 Fascists 
were arrested at Pribram for attacks on Jewish property. 

July 31.—The Protector announced the formation of a Czech 
Government Force, limited to 7,000 officers and men, for maintaining 
public order. Membership was restricted to Czechs who had served 
in the Regular Army. 

Aug. 1.—An order was issued rendering liable for compulsory 
agricultural work for 3 months all unemployed persons between 16 and 
60, all former members of the Czecho-Slovak Army who were unemployed, 
workers engaged on public contracts, and persons in receipt of pensions 
paid from public funds. 

Aug. 4.—Reports stated that orders had been given for the completion 
by August 14 of all construction or repair of roads leading to the Polish 
frontier, that the emigration of doctors under the age of 45 had been 
prohibited, and that 150,000 troops, many fully mechanized, were 
concentrated at Maehrisch-Ostrau, near the Polish frontier. 

Aug. 5.—All French newspapers entering the protectorate were 
confiscated, and it was learnt that the Prague correspondent of the 
Havas (French) news agency had been arrested the previous night, in 
connection—according to informed circles—with a news report about 
military affairs. 


Bulgaria 

Aug. 6.—Twenty-one members of Parliament left for Moscow to 
attend the agricultural exhibition. This was the first official or semi- 
official Bulgarian visit to Russia since pre-war times. 

Aug. 7.—Two German officials arrived in Sofia to negotiate with 
the Ministry of Commerce for the enlistment of 10,000 Bulgarian 
workmen in Germany. 


Canada 

July 25.—A group of Germans from Saskatchewan left for Germany, 
after making charges that Germans in Canada were being discriminated 
against and the German Bund hindered in its justifiable activities. 

July 26.—The Montreal division of the German-Canadian League 
issued a statement pointing out that any cases of discrimination against 
Germans were the direct result of the un-Canadian activities of the 
German Bund and other Nazi organizations. 

It added that most German Canadians were disgusted with the 
nefarious activities of the Nazi minority in the colony, and that Nazi-ism 
itself was anti-German and forcibly imposed on the German people 
by an unscrupulous and ruthless minority group in Germany. 

Aug. 3.—Mr. Dunning announced his resignation, on grounds 0! 
health, from the Ministry of Health. 
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China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 25.—The Chinese press published bitter attacks on the Tokyo 
formula. 

July 26.—An unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of the 

puppet ’’ Mayor of Nanking. 

july 27.—Much satisfaction was expressed in Chungking at the 
U.S. Government’s abrogation of the Trade Treaty with Japan. 

July 28.—The Chinese dollar was quoted at 34d. at Tientsin. 

Aug. I.—Mass meetings of Chinese at Tsingtao clamoured for 
peace and for the formation of a single unified Government under Wang 
Ching-wei. The meetings were reported to have been mustered by 
press-gang methods and by offers of money. 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


Aug. 6.—Travellers from Shansi reported that the Japanese offensive 
from Luan, aimed at cleaning-up South-East Shansi, had been completely 
checked by heavy rains. 

Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Aug. 2.—Japanese bombers raided Chungking by night, causing 
over 100 casualties. 

Aug. 4.—In another air raid on Chungking the Chinese claimed to 
have brought down two Japanese planes. 

Aug. 5.—Heavy casualties and considerable damage were caused 
when Chungking suffered its fourth successive moonlight air raid by 
Japanese bombers. Minor damage was caused by bombs landing 
outside the Belgian Embassy. 

Japanese aircraft were reported to have raided eight provinces during 
the week-end. 

South China. 

July 25.—The Japanese made several raids on the towns along the 
border of Kwangsi and French Indo-China, including Nanning, Lungchow, 
and Wuchow. 

The Chinese claimed to have penetrated into Sunwui and Tsengshing, 
on the Canton delta. 

July 27.—Formosan troops were reported to have arrived in Canton 
to reinforce the Japanese. The Chinese reported the defeat of a Japanese 
attempt to land near the Wangmoon River. 

July 30.—The Japanese landed troops at Kinshan, just above 
Macao, but failed, according to Chinese reports, to secure a footing 
else where. 

Aug. 7.—The Japanese were reported to have closed the small 
port of Haimen, Chekiang, 250 miles south of Shanghai, and to be 
bombing towns on the trade routes from Indo-China to Kwangsi. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 
__ July 25.—The British Chamber of Commerce and China Association 
In Shanghai telegraphed to the China Association in London stating that 
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they regarded the Arita-Craigie Agreement as likely to result in a de- 
plorable betrayal of British rights, interests, and oblig gations in China. 
By implication it recognized that the insults to Britons i in Tientsin were 
justified. 

Unless the Agreement was limited by precise definitions, both the 
present and future of British operations in China would be subject to 
the control of the Japanese military. No reservation had been made with 
regard to legitimate British interests, which appeared to have been placed 
at the mercy of the Japanese Army, the Japanese Government itself 
undertaking no responsibility. 

The blockade in Tientsin, restrictions on trade and shipping in 
Tsingtao, and the various other measures against trade and establishing 
a Japanese monopoly in transport, etc., showed what had been done 
already to impede British interests under the guise of military necessity, 
and indicated the manner in which the Agreement might operate unless 
precise definitions were attached to the rights conceded. 

The British Consulate-General in Shanghai protested to the Japanese 
against the illegal detention of Mr. Rose, Chief Inspector of the P.W.D. 
of the Municipality, who was detained by the “ puppet ’’ Mayor owing 
to a claim for payment for the disposal of the Settlement’s refuse. 

General Homma announced that traffic restrictions on the British 
and French Concessions in Tientsin would not be lifted until the objective 
of such measures had been achieved, and Britain had proved her good 
faith. 

July 26.—The Japanese Consul in Tientsin, replying to British 
protests against the disorders of July 22, said the ‘‘ maintenance of law 
and order is in the hands of the Chinese.” 

The British staffs of British firms at Tangku received letters threaten- 
ing their lives unless they left within 4 weeks. 

Several British missionaries left their stations in Shansi, fearing 
that their Chinese flocks would be molested if they remained. 

The Mayor of Shanghai released the British and other personnel 
of the P.W.D. unconditionally. The Japanese naval authorities inter- 
vened and ordered the Mayor to return the detained lorries and to allow 
the Municipal Council to continue dumping refuse outside the Settlement, 
under the agreement reached with them after the outbreak of hostilities. 

July 27.—The British pilots on the Tientsin River received letters 
warning them to leave the country within a month. 

The British Consulate-General in Hankow protested to the Japanese 
Consular, Army, and gendarmerie authorities against the detention of 
a Sikh, who had been missing since July 20. 

July 28.—The Japanese press in Tientsin published a proclamation 
signed by the Anti-British Committee, warning Chinese to sever relations 
with the Christian Church, “ which is the bulwark of our enemies, and is 
doomed to fall with them.”’ 

Letters were received by British residents of Tientsin declaring that 
the yellow race intended to drive the white out of the new Oriental 
Paradise, and adding ‘“‘ You must know that it is time now to see the 
collapse of the great British Empire in the Far East... ” 

In Peking anti-British posters appeared ev erywher e, with the slogans 
‘* Down with Britain,” “ Asia for the Asiatics,”’ etc. 

July 29.—The Japanese in Shanghai detained 4 British soldiers who 
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unwittingly entered the Japanese defence sector at Hongkew, but a 
British officer secured their release after 3 hours’ negotiations. 

The Japanese used this as a pretext to erect barriers along a road 
just inside the British perimeter, stating that this was needed so as to 
close-off the no-man’s-land between the two defence sectors for the 
purpose of taking a census of the Japanese area. 

July 30—Domei Agency report on the Tokyo Conference. (See 


Japan.) 


The Japanese Army Command in Tientsin stated that the Army was 
closely watching the anti-British movement to prevent it exceeding 
lawful bounds. 

Aug. I.—Members of British missions at Tsangchow, south of 
Tientsin, were ordered to leave by the Anti-British Committee. 

in Shanghai Japanese Army officers told the Chinese that the Tokyo 
negotiations were a proof of Britain’s inability to fight, adding that 
Australia could be conquered and taken over if the Far Eastern people 
would unite. 

The Anti-British Committee in Peking sent letters to over 500 ser- 
vants of British subjects and British concerns threatening them with 
‘final action ’”’ if they did not leave. The British Embassy protested to 
the Japanese Embassy holding them responsible for the safety of British 
subjects. 

News reached Peking that on July 26 two British women 
missionaries had been forced to undress at Kaifeng when on their way from 
Sian to Peking. 

All Chinese national currency found on travellers entering or leaving 
Tsingtao was confiscated by the Japanese. 

The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires in Tokyo drew the attention of the 
Foreign Ministry to a number of recent cases in which Americans in 
China had been assaulted by Japanese in uniform. 

Aug. 2.—In Peking an “ Anti-British Picket Corps’”’ used direct 
threats against Chinese employees of British residents, and the Anti- 
British Committee at Taian, Shantung, ordered the Bishop of Shantung 
and members of the Anglican Mission to leave the city. 

sritish employees were dismissed from the mines in Honan. 

In many cases members of anti-British committees apologized for 
iorcing British employees to leave and explained that they were acting 
under the orders of the Japanese. 

Aug. 3.—China Association’s letter to the British Foreign Office. 

Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Japanese were reported to have tightened up the blockade at 
Tientsin, again curtailing the milk supply and stopping vesseis in the 
river, 

The Anti-British Committee at Chowtsun, in Shantung, was reported 
to have ordered the Chinese patients at the British Mission Hospital 
to get out by August 5. 

The Bishop of Shantung and other British missionaries left Taian 
lor Tsingtao at the request of the local authorities. 

The Mayor of Peking was reported to have rejected the British 
protest against anti-British activities, while suggesting that public 
eeling in Peking might be moderated if Britain reconsidered her position. 

_dug. 4.—Chinese rioters wrecked the offices of the British Inter- 
national Import and Export Company, in the former Russian Concession 
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in Tientsin, and also those of Messrs. Butterfield and Swire on the other 
side of the river. Japanese sentries and Chinese police made no attempt 
to interfere. 

While the Japanese press announced the holding of a three-day 
anti-British convention during the following week, the local Japanese 
Press Control Bureau was reported to have instructed Chinese news- 
papers to cease anti-British attacks from August 5 onwards. 

The British and German Consulates in Chungking were damaged 
during a Japanese air raid; eight Chinese employed by the French 
Consulate were wounded. 

Messages from Kaifeng, in Northern Honan, stated that the anti- 
British leaders there were now threatening the lives and property of 
Americans. The American Consul-General at Hankow was reported 
to have made a strong protest to the Japanese authorities on the subject. 

French Government’s support of British attitude towards Chinese 
dollar and Tientsin silver reserve. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons. (See Special 
Note.) 

Aug. 6.—Japanese ’planes dropped bombs in the compound of the 
Asiatic Petroleum Company, close to British shipping moored near 
Ichang, the Yangtze Treaty Port above Hankow, injuring one British 
employee. 

On receiving a strong protest from Rear-Admiral Holt, the British 
Senior Naval Officer, Yangtze, the C.-in-C. of the Japanese China Sea 
Fleet promised to investigate the incident. But, in a second raid on 
the same place later in the day, Japanese bombers set on fire two British 
steamers, the Kia Wo and Hsin Chang Wo, belonging to Jardine, 
Matheson’s Upper Yangtze fleet. Both ships were burnt out. The 
Canadian chief officer of the Hsin Chang Wo was wounded, and two 
Chinese seamen were killed and three wounded. A serious feature of the 
incident was the fact that in each instance the bombers made power- 
dives before releasing their bombs. 

Rear-Admiral Holt sent a further protest to Vice-Admiral Oikawa, 
pointing out that the position of the British ships moored below Ichang 
had been notified to the Japanese authorities daily, that the area was 
recognized as a neutral zone, and that there were no military objectives 
of any kind in the vicinity. 

According to foreign advices, 20 American missionaries were preparing 
to leave Kaifeng owing to increasing anti-American agitation; wn- 
confirmed reports from Hunan stated that anti-American agitators 
attacked the American Mission at Yochow, forcing the Americans to 
leave. 

In North China, too, the anti-British movement was reported to 
be assuming a more international character ; during the previous week 
anti-American demonstrations had been staged in Shihchiangwang 
South Hopei, in retaliation for the denunciation of the Japanese-American 
Treaty. 

Aug. 7.—Reports received in Shanghai stated that during the 
raids at Ichang on the previous day the British gunboat Ganmnet had 
twice been nearly hit by bombs from Japanese ‘planes. The attacks 
were thought to have been deliberate. . 

In reply to Rear-Admiral Holt’s protest, Vice-Admiral Oikawe 
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stated that no Japanese naval aeroplanes had raided Ichang. An 
immediate enquiry was being made by the Army authorities, to whom 
the protest had been referred. 

The Japanese Army spokesman told the Press that he had no 
information, but that if the reports of the bombing were true it was a 
most regrettable mistake. 

The American Consul-General at Hankow was stated to have made 
a strong protest against the Japanese bombing of the American mission 
at Kiushan, Honan, in July. 


Danzig Free City 


July 25.—Herr Forster’s article in the Voélkischer Beobachter. (See 
Germany. External Affairs.) 

July 28.—The Senate issued a decree assuming for itself full powers 
to make ordinary and extraordinary expenditure whether this was 
included in the Budget or not, without being responsible to the Diet. 

The Senate also ordered the appointment of a special administration 
to take over the real estate and enterprises of Jews, which were rendered 
liable to confiscation by recent legislation. 

Two Polish railwaymen and a pensioned postman were arrested 
without reason being given, and a third Polish railwayman was sen- 
tenced to 3 months’ imprisonment for possessing 2 Polish papers which 
had been temporarily banned, and another Pole to 4 months’ for insulting 
the German nation. 

July 31.—The Polish Commissioner-General informed the Senate 
that his Government had decided to institute reprisals against the 
infringement of Polish Customs rights. Customs inspectors would 
be withdrawn from certain factories manufacturing foodstuffs which 
had a large sale in Poland, so that these would thenceforth be regarded 
as foreign products. 

The Senate lodged a strong protest, and threatened to take counter- 
measures. 

Aug. 2.—The German Naval Day was celebrated in Danzig, and 
Herr Férster, in a speech, said Danzig was an old sea city, and their 
sea traditions were longer than those of their 13-year-old neighbour. 
“ We Germans,” he went on, “ want to make ourselves free on the sea. 
We sailed the seas long before the English. We have the same right, 
even a greater right, to share in the world’s goods for we are a nation 
of 80 million people. England dominates a quarter of the world, and by 
what right ? God did not give the English a right to India, South 
Africa, and other possessions. They won these possessions by brute 
force, and now they say that we have no right to sea power but, thank 
God, the Fiihrer has demanded for us the same rights as anyone else.”’ 

Later he said, ‘‘ We know we will return to the Reich, but we do 
_ know when. The important thing is that we should prepare our- 
VCE: ga e 

Reports were current that a German General who had arrived in 
the City two days previously was General Bodenschatz, Field-Marshal 
Goring’s chief lieutenant at the Air Ministry. 

Aug. 3.—M. Grabowski, an official of the Polish Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, arrived from Warsaw to deal with the problem of provisioning 
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Polish Customs officials, against whom the Danzig authorities were 
discriminating in the distribution of food. 


Aug. 4.—The Polish Commissioner-General handed to the Senate 
a Note reaffirming the Polish Government’s readiness to stop the economic 
reprisals against a number of Danzig firms on condition, first, that an 
assurance was given that the Polish Customs officials withdrawn from 
certain firms on August I would not be interfered with again, and, 
secondly, that the Senate definitely promised that all agreements with 
Poland would in future be fulfilled loyally to enable the Customs officials 
to carry out their duties properly. The Senate’s demand for a reduction 
in the number of Polish Customs officials in the Free City was rejected. 

Further, the Note drew the attention of the Senate to the conse- 
quences which would be certain to follow the non-observance of the 
Polish-Danzig agreement, and was understood to contain a warning that 
any attempt to open the Customs frontier with East Prussia would be a 
grave matter. 

Referring to the Senate’s complaint about the herrings, the Note 
recalled that in June it had been agreed that Danzig should send a 
representative to Warsaw to explain the practice which had arisen of 
sending foreign herrings into Poland duty free, as though they had been 
caught by Polish or Danzig fishermen. Since no representative had been 
sent, nor any explanation furnished, Poland had felt obliged to forbid 
the entry of herrings from Danzig pending a settlement of the matter. 

A large proportion of the Polish Customs officials on the East Prussian 
frontier received notice from the Danzig authorities that they would not 
be allowed to fulfil their duties after midnight on August 6. 

Acting on instructions from Warsaw the Polish High Commissioner 
immediately sent a Note to the Senate demanding that orders be issued 
to allow these officials to function without molestation, and requesting 
a reply by 6 p.m. on August 5. 

Aug. 5.—The Senate replied by telephone in the morning that the 
order would not be applied, and promised to send a written answer to 
M. Chodacki’s Note at the beginning of the next week. M. Chodacki 
accepted this assurance, and the tension which had arisen was relaxed 
for the time being. 


M. Chodacki was understood to have sent a second and more friendly 
Note to the Senate in the evening, expressing Poland’s hopes that they 
would reconsider the position for the common good. 


Aug. 6.—Polish Customs inspectors were reported to have received 
instructions to carry arms when performing their official duties. 

Herr Férster, accompanied by his Propaganda Chief, Herr Zaske, 
left for Berchtesgaden to confer with Herr Hitler on the Customs dispute. 


Aug. 7.—The Senate’s written reply to M. Chodacki’s Note was 
delivered. It was understood to confirm the assurance given by tele- 
phone that the Polish Customs inspectors should not be disturbed by 
faits accomplis against them, and denied that the alleged ban issued 
by the head of the Danzig Customs had been issued on the orders of 
the Senate. 

The Polish inspectors were stated to be carrying out their duties 
as usual 
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Egypt 
Aug. 1.—A political crisis was caused by the Senate’s rejection of the 
Succession Duties Bill embodied in the Budget. 


Eire 

July 26.—Mr. de Valera, in a statement in the Senate ve bombing 
activities in Great Britain by Irish citizens, said the Government’s 
position was very plain, but its task was difficult, and it must have 
behind it every party and every body of opinion in the country. No 
one could think that the Government had any sympathy with the 
campaign in England. 

The factor which was maintaining partition in existence was that 
minority of 800,000 people in the North-East of Ireland. They were 
the real obstacle. It would be a good thing to ask them to decide whether 
they were English or Irish. They could not have it both ways. If 
no other way, he thought a scheme for buying them out might be the 
most useful one that could be adopted. 

He added that the Government had a duty to perform, and they 
reserved to themselves the right to determine what that action should 
be. They had no sympathy with these things, which had set them back 
definitely. He would like to make an appeal to the people who were 
carrying on the campaign to ask them how they could hope to have 
a decision by means. of this kind. The only decision they could get 
would be an adverse one. He did believe that a number of them were 
animated by high ideals, but he believed that they were misreading 
Irish history and making no allowance for changed circumstances. 


Estonia 
Aug. 2.—Discussions opened at Parnii between the Foreign Minister 


and the Foreign Minister of Latvia, the Minister in Riga, and the Latvian 
Minister in Tallinn. 


Finland 


July 30.—The Prime Minister stated that leading British statesmen 
had assured Finland that no agreement would be accepted which 
encroached on her independence and neutrality. 

Aug. 7.—Army manceuvres began near Wiipuri, in East Finland. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
July 28.—A Cabinet Council approved a number of measures of 
reiorm. 

July 29.—The Cabinet decided to postpone the General Election 
(due in 1940) until 1942, and issued go decrees providing for this and 
for a series of administrative reforms, the institution of a “ Family 
Code,” to stimulate the birth-rate, the establishment of a central informa- 
tion office, the limitation of arms profits, the prevention of tax evasion, 
and other measures of reform. 

The Family Code instituted a system of bonuses and loans, the 
latter for peasant families staying on the land for 20 years. Arms 
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profits exceeding 4 per cent. of the turnover on defence contracts were 
taxed 25 per cent., rising to 100 per cent. for that part of the profits 
exceeding 10 per cent. of the turnover. 

New regulations for the Wheat Office provided that prices would 
be fixed on two levels—one for the part of the crop needed by the nation, 
and the other for the surplus. 

The Commissariat-Général of Information was to control the 
department of broadcasting and co-ordinate all the existing organizations 
of information and propaganda. 

M. Reynaud, in a broadcast to the nation, commented on the 
decrees as “a fresh step along the road to French renaissance,” declaring 
that it was a veritable renaissance, and not just a simple recovery such 
as they had known in the past. The problem was to make France 
strong—‘‘ for a people which enjoys the oldest, the most human, the 
most pleasant of civilizations, it is henceforth a question of living, and 
living without fear, beside people ever on a war footing, and made into 
fanatics by their leaders.”’ 

They were, in spite of themselves, engaged in an armaments race, 
and it was no good entering a race unless one ran to win. There was 
accordingly no limit to the sacrifices they might have to face. 

He admitted there were too many taxes, but promised that the 
““ Axe Committee ” would attack all unnecessary expenditure. Defeatism 
must stop, first, because it was baseless, and secondly, because ‘“ we 
are engaged in a ‘ white’ war where a false rumour of a financial or 
economic check is as serious as would be a false report of a defeat of 
our Army in the field.” 

He claimed that France had won the battle of exports, of production, 
of unemployment, and of gold reserves. Exports were 40 per cent. 
more in value in June, 1939, than in June, 1938. Production had 
risen from an index figure of 83 (taking 1928 as a basis) in October to 
95 in April, 98 in May, and 100 in June. Unemployment had dropped 
so that on July 22 there were 21,500 fewer than a year before. France 
was second only to the U.S.A. in gold holdings. In the previous 5 
days alone 11 tons had entered the country. Finally, the Treasury 
was in a strong position, subscriptions to defence bonds were very satis- 
factory, and savings deposits were flourishing. 

He explained the rise in the cost of living as due to armaments, 
partial inflation, and insufficient production, and said the Government 
were working against the second and third. 

Some, he concluded, declared that his work could not resist the 
tension caused by the threat of war. Others argued that if there was 
no war his plan could not hold together once the tension had slackened. 
The Government would gladly take the latter risk ; the former was being 
refuted by the country itself. 

This did not mean that France was not in great peril. The 3-year 
plan could be torpedoed, the franc could be torpedoed, but not by either 
speculators, political adversaries or foreigners. Only French men and 
French women themselves could do this, by losing heart, losing the 
spirit of sacrifice, or ceasing to believe in France. It was upon them 
and them alone that depended success or defeat. 

Aug. 3.—The Ministry of Commerce announced the suspension of 
quota restrictions on the importation of a number of manufactured goods. 
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It was stated that Belgium and Luxemburg were taking similar steps, and 
the hope was expressed that the French initiative would be followed by 
others and would lead to a gradual restoration of international trade. 
About 60 industrial quotas (?.e. about one-fifth of those in force) were 
understood to have been suspended. 

Aug. 4.—The Socialist Party was'stated to have tabled a Bill to 
abrogate the decree postponing Parliamentary elections until 1942. 

Aug. 5.—A decree was promulgated postponing the second ordinary 
session of the Conseils-Généraux to November 6, on the ground that the 
Committee of Administrative Reform set up by M. Reynaud had not yet 
completed its report on local finance. 

(The Conseils-Généraux were due to meet between August 15 and 
October r to consider the local budgets.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 25.—A flight across France was carried out by 240 bombers 
of the British Air Force. Staff exercises by the French Air Force were 
combined with those of the British, and fighters went up to intercept 
the “‘ invaders ” both near the coast and around Paris. 

July 26.—A Paris Court non-suited a number of French holders 
of Spanish Republican banknotes who applied for the retention of a 
sufficient amount of the Spanish gold deposited with the Bank of France 
to redeem the currency in question. The Court declared that the action 
could not lie as General Franco’s victory had ended the existence of 
the Republican Bank of Spain. 

Aug. 1.—It was announced that the military mission to go to Moscow 
would be headed by General Doumenc, assisted by General Valin, of 
the Air Force, and Cmdr. Villaume of the Naval General Staff. 

Aug. 3.—The German Embassy confirmed reports that Herr Abetz 
had instituted proceedings for libel against M. de Kerillis, deputy and 
director of L’Epoque. 

Aug. 4.—The Government informed the British and Japanese 
Governments that they were by no means disinterested in the fate of the 
Chinese dollar, and that their attitude towards a possible transfer of the 
currency reserves held at Tientsin was exactly the same as that of the 
British Government. 

(The portion of the Tientsin silver reserve deposited in the French 
Concession amounts to 34,000,000 yuan, as compared with some 14,000,000 
yuan in the British Concession.) 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 2.—The Armed Forces celebrated the 25th anniversary of the 
beginning of the War, and in an Order addressed to the Army General 
von Brauchitsch said that never had an army fought more gallantly 
than the German forces in 1914-18. To-day ‘‘ the same Powers which 
then forced us into a defensive war are again trying to encircle Germany. 
We desire peace. If, nevertheless, a new struggle is forced upon us the 
Army will fight for Germany’s vital rights with the same inner determina- 
tion, readiness for action, and courage as in 1914.” 

Their experiences after 1918 had taught them what it was to be 
delivered defenceless into the power of enemies filled with hatred for 
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them, and “the Fihrer has given us a clear political goal, for which 
we fight, and the unity of our political and military leadership guarantees 
that the defensive power of a people of 80 millions will be immediately 
brought into action.” A 

In his order to the Air Force Field-Marshal G6ring said he had done 
his best to make it the largest and most powerful in the world. It stood 
ready to execute any order of the Fiihrer with lightning speed and 
unimagined fighting power. 

Large scale air exercises began in the area adjoining the Dutch 
frontier and the North Sea. 

Aug. 3.—Shipments of military material were reported to be passing 
from Hamburg eastwards through the Kiel Canal into the Baltic. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 24.—The Lokalanzeiger stated that what Mr. Hudson said about 
his talks with Herr Wohitat disclosed the real policy of Britain, which 
might be summed up in 3 points : (1) Destruction of Germany’s military 
power from within ; (2) destruction of her economic system ; and (3) 
keeping Germany under permanent control by exacting heavy interest 
payments from her. 

July 25.—The Volkischer Beobachter published an article by Herr 
Forster, who said that the most senseless rumours had been spread with 
the intention of representing that the position of Danzig was uncertain 
and uneasy, the allegedly dangerous situation being attributed to the 
Reich and the Nazi leadership. 

The Danzig question was being used for agitation against the Reich, 
but the assertion that there was confusion in the Free City was wholly 
false. It showed an amazing lack of responsibility on Britain’s part to 
incite Poland to make no concession of any kind in the Danzig question. 
London was apparently more ready to lead hundreds of thousands to 
the battlefield than to give 400,000 Germans the right which they would 
always concede to England if it were a case of an English city wishing 
to return to England. 

The Poles had shown, he went on, that they now wanted to have 
Danzig entirely under their control. Danzigers did not know whether 
some day it would not occur to a Polish General, as in the case of Vilna, 
to try a surprise attack. In such critical times what enabled them to 
look confidently into the future was the sacred conviction that the great 
German Reich would come at once to their aid. ‘‘ It is our unshakeable 
belief,’ he concluded, ‘“‘ that Adoijf Hitler will also lead the 400,000 
Germans of Danzig back to the Motherland and thereby abolish another 
injustice of the Versailles Treaty.”’ 

Statement issued by German Canadians in Montreal. (See Canada.) 

July 27.—Some 3,000 Germans from the Alto Adige province were 
reported to have arrived in East Prussia to be settled there. 

July 28.—The conclusion was announced of a new Trade and Pay- 
ments Agreement with Japan, to come into force on October 1. The 
Reich was to grant credit to Japan, but no details were published. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, referring to the U.S. abrogation of the 
Treaty with Japan, said that it almost appeared as though the Ad- 
ministration in Washington, by denouncing the Treaty, was seeking to 
make a demonstration of firmness, not only for the benefit of Japan, 
but also of Great Britain. 
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The Diplomatische Korrespondenz described the abrogation as an 
unfriendly act, and as a “‘ new proof of Great Britain’s close collaboration 
with the present Government of the United States,’ and said it was, at 
the same time, another instance of “ that British double-dealing which 
shows itself everywhere and deserves to be followed everywhere, with 
interest.” 

July 29.—The official Gazette in Vienna announced the dissolution 
and confiscation of the property of the Association of South Tiroleans 
at Innsbruck, which had conducted propaganda abroad after the War 
for the return of the South Tirol to Austria. 

July 31.—The Angriff declared that ‘“ England’s first line will be 
in England this time,’”’ and added that “ this front will not be a quiet 
one.”’ It ridiculed the British A.R.P. measures, declared that the anti- 
aircraft artillery was completely disorganized, and said the joke of the 
day was the steel shelter. 

- It also asserted that the British Government had purchased reserves 
of food, oil, etc., to a value of only £8} million, representing reserves for 
5 months only, and concluded, “‘ The mistake being made in England 
is the failure to understand the force and intensity with which Germany 
intends to wage any future war. . . . With the help of the Italian and 
Japanese submarine flotillas we shall be able to command a much more 
extensive area of the seas than in the world war.”’ 

Aug. 1.—The Lokalanzeiger, in a long attack on Poland, published 
a Warsaw dispatch rejecting alleged Polish claims to German territory, 
and one from Posen regarding alleged ill-treatment and imprisonment 
of German-speaking people. An official News Agency statement was 
quoted, accusing Polish Customs officers of espionage and _ political 
activities, their names being given. 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz, referring to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement, said his desire for restored confidence was in accordance with 
his previous utterances. There was, however, a marked contrast between 
his words and the facts of the case. The Hamburger Fremdenblatt said 
that “once more”’ he had afforded the spectacle of a hesitating head 
of the Government. The questions asked by the Opposition were 
deliberately arranged to assist the Government in convincing a sceptical 
British people of the expediency of their policy. 

Aug. 2.—According to an authoritative statement issued to the 
foreign press, reports abroad of the progress of the Russo-German trade 
negotiations were the “‘ products of misplaced ingenuity”; no com- 
munigués had been issued on either side; and the suggestion that 

lerr Funk would shortly visit Moscow was unfounded. 

Aug. 3.—Criticizing the South African Government’s assumption 
of control of the Caprivi Finger from the South-West African Administra- 
tion, the Diplomatische Korrespondenz declared that the League of 
Nations had several times laid down that the withdrawal of this territory 
from the administration of the Mandate authorities was a violation 
of the treaty under which the Mandate was held. In view of Germany’s 
claim for the return of her old colonies, any violation of the trusteeship 
over this territory was watched in the Reich with attention and suspicion. 

Proceedings instituted by Herr Abetz against M. de Kerillis. (See 
France. External Affairs.) 

Meeting at Cernobbio of Japanese Ambassadors in Rome and 
Berlin. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 
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Aug. 4.—Representations to the Union Government re the Caprivi 
Finger, and negotiations re expiry of barter agreement. (See South 
Africa.) 

Transfer of Jewish property from Memel to Lithuania. (See 
Lithuania.) 

Reports stated that officers of the reserve had received provisional 
instructions to take over police duties in a number of Polish cities near 
the German frontier in the event of a German march into Poland. 

Aug. 5.—Addressing workers at the Junkers aircraft works at 
Dessau, General Goering said that a year ago they succeeded in liberating 
the Sudetenland because they possessed a modern and powerful air 
fleet and others did not. To-day they heard almost the same words 
and speeches that were made a year ago from the other side of the 
Channel to frighten the German people. 

“We do not threaten Engiand,”’ he declared, “ but if she thinks 
she can get in our way all over the world she must take the responsibility 
of ensuring peace.”” Threats to blockade and starve Germany a second 
time would be made impossible by the German Air Force and by the 
vast store of grain laid by in Germany. 

Aug. 7.—Negotiations for enlistment of Bulgarian workmen for 
German industry. (See Bulgaria.) 

The speech by Marshal Smigly-Rydz at Cracow received an un- 
favourable press. The Vdélkischer Beobachter said the Marshal’s re- 
pudiation of any aggressive intentions was obviously intended for 
the democratic world press ; General Sosnowski’s statement published 
only the evening before the Cracow speech, declaring that after a victory 
in the ‘‘ coming war ”’ Poland would become a great Power with a great 


mission to fulfil, was sufficient to prove Poland’s aggressive intentions 
towards Germany. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 26.—The House of Commons gave an unopposed Third Reading 
to the Bill to check I.R.A. terrorism. 

Bombs exploded at two railway terminuses in London, killing one 
man and injuring 20 people. 

July 28.—The I.R.A. Bill passed through all its stages in the House 
of Lords and received the Royal Assent. The Home Secretary signed 
expulsion orders in respect of several people, and large numbers ol 
Irishmen left the country for Eire. 

During a debate in the Commons on publicity and the formation, 
in the event of war, of a Ministry of Information, the Home Secretary 
said he was strongly opposed to any activities of such a Ministry 10 
peace time, as it might become like the ‘‘ dope factories’ known in 
certain other countries. He agreed, however, that there was urgent 
need for the diffusion abroad of a knowledge of British life and thought, 
in view of the floods of misrepresentation, and it was vitally important 
to explain to the world the British Commonwealth of free nations, the 
greatest constitutional experiment ever known. 

It was also very necessary to present an accurate picture of Great 
Britain carrying out a vast rearmament while sustaining its social 
progress and preserving individual liberty. Should an emergency) 
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arise it would be necessary to enlist the aid of men and women of diverse 
opinions to create a Ministry of Information. The Government would 
not take over the B.B.C., but there would be close liaison between it 
and the Ministry. 

July 31.—About 12,000 Naval Reservists reported for duty at 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport, for the manning of those ships 
of the Reserve Fleet which were to be employed in Fleet exercises in 
the second week in August. 

Aug. 1.—During a debate on civil defence in the Commons Sir 
John Anderson emphasized that the country should not conceal from 
itself the effort still required, but maintained that the response to the 
call for service was worthy of the national traditions. Towards the 
total of over 2 million persons required about 1,900,000 had volunteered, 
but there were excesses in some quarters and deficiencies in others. 
Auxiliary firemen were 100,000 short, and nurses 60,000. He was 
convinced, however, that the 200,000 firemen enrolled would soon be 
300,000. First-aid parties showed a serious shortage. 

As for materials, 2} million steel shelters had been ordered, and one 
million were already delivered, giving protection for 6 million people. 
In August he hoped they would be on sale, at a cost under £8. 

Aug. 2.—A Supplementary Estimate for the Navy, of some {11 
millions, was announced in Parliament to provide for the addition of 
180 small vessels, including 107 trawlers for mine-sweeping and anti- 
submarine duties, and 56 vessels of a whale-catcher type. 

The Government received a vote of confidence in the Commons 
by 250 votes to 132 on the issue as to whether Parliament should adjourn 
until October 3, as the Prime Minister proposed, or meet again on 
August 21. 

In moving the adjournment Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that 
the motion contained the usual proviso empowering the Speaker~ to 
summon the House earlier if the Government asked for this. Parliament 
had passed all the essential legislation, and was now ready for any 
emergency. He repeated what he had said the previous week that 
if the Government should contemplate an important departure from their 
declared policy they would think it right to give the House an opportunity 
of expressing its opinion before the day appointed for resumption. 

Aug. 3.—In a speech at Kilmaronaig Sir Thomas Inskip said that 
war was unlikely, and the Government had very good reasons for saying 
that. The peace front was being built up, and scarcely a week passed 
without some new addition being made to improve their capacity to 
resist the Dictators if it became necessary. 

Aug. 4.—It was announced that the Prime Minister had appointed 
a Committee of the Economic Advisory Council, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Ponsonby, to examine methods of teaching English to persons 
whose mother tongue was not English. 

It was stated that, since the Prevention of Violence Act came into 
operation, 53 orders (48 for expulsion, and five for prohibition) had been 
made in connexion with the activities of the I.R.A. Notice of objection 
had been lodged in two cases. 

The Admiralty was stated to have placed orders for the construction 
of 52 ships, including boom defence vessels, trawlers, and patrol vessels 
of the whale-catcher type. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 25.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament 
that the first part of the negotiations with Poland had ended in agreement. 
The Government had offered to guarantee her export credits up to £8 
million for buying defence materials in the U.K. 

As regards the loan of £5 million he regretted it had not been 
found possible to reach agreement in time for the necessary legislation 
to be passed before the recess. (It was understood that the Government 
were unable to agree to a Polish request that gold should be earmarked 
in London to cover part, at any rate, of the proposed loan. The Poles 
declared they needed gold for two chief reasons—to support their 
currency by balancing the recent losses through peasants’ hoarding of 
silver, and to enable quick purchase of arms elsewhere in an emergency.) 


July 26.—Agreement was reached on the terms of a new issue 
for the redemption or conversion of the {17 million New Zealand 3} 
per cent. Stock, due for repayment on January 1. The prospectus was 
published of an issue of £16 million New Zealand Government 3} per 
cent. Conversion Stock, 1939-45, at a price of 99. 

The remaining {1 million was to be paid off by New Zealand out 
of its own accumulated sinking funds. 

Col. Koc, leader of the Polish financial mission, left for Warsaw. 


July 31.—Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that the 
British and French Governments had decided to send military missions 
to Moscow, and that the British mission would be headed by Admiral 
the Hon. Sir Reginald Plunkett-Ernle-Erle-Drax, and would include 
Air-Marshal Sir Charles Burnett and Major- -General T. G. Heywood. 

He also said, “It is proposed that, concurrently with the military 
conversations, political discussions should continue with a view to 
reaching a final conclusion on the terms of the political agreement.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement on the Tokyo Conference, the Moscow 
discussions, and the Danzig problem. (See Special Note.) 

It was understood that a clear analysis and reaffirmation of the 
Government’s policy towards China had been sent to the Ambassador 
there, for transmission to the Chinese Government. 

It was aiso understood that an assurance had been received from 
the French Government that they fully appreciated both the British 
difficulties in the Far East and the magnitude of the issues involved, 
economic and strategic. 

Replying to questions in Parliament ve the Moscow conversations 
Mr. Butler said: ‘‘ We have proceeded with the utmost vigour to discuss 
with Russia our outstanding difficulties. The main question has been 
whether we should encroach on the independence of the Baltic States. 
We are in agreement that we should not do so, and the difficulty ol 
reaching a formula on this point is one of the main reasons why there 
has been delay in these negotiations.” 


Aug. 1.—Moscow comment on the negotiations and the question 
of ‘‘ indirect aggression.” (See U.S.S.R.) 

The Protocol of a modification of the Anglo-Soviet Agreement 
for naval limitation, signed on July 6, 1938, was issued as a W hite Paper. 
Cmd. 6074. Its effect was to give Russia the right to increase the size 
of her battleships from 35,000 to 45,000 tons. 
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Replying to Parliamentary questions the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
declared that the Tokyo formula in no way foreshadowed a change 
in the Government’s view as to “the desirability of maintaining the 
Chinese currency in the interests of this country and of the countries 
which have important financial and trade interests in China.” 

The President of the Board of Trade indicated that negotiations, 
begun 6 months previously, for helping British traders to export goods 
to China were continuing well, and were only held up on a few legal and 
technical points. 

Aug. 2.—An agreement with Poland was signed in London by 
which the Government guaranteed Polish purchases of raw and war 
materials from the U.K. to a value of £8,163,300. The Polish Government 
was to issue bonds to that value, and the British Government would 
guarantee both the principal and interest on the bonds, which would 
bear interest at 5 per cent. and be repayable over a period of 16 years, 
beginning in I94I. 

Prince Paul of Yugoslavia left for Belgrade. 

Mr. Chamberlain told the House of Commons that the Ambassador 
in Tokyo had been instructed to protest vigorously against the anti- 
British acts and demonstrations which had seemed only to increase 
in intensity since the Tokyo formula was signed on July 24. 

Replying to a question on the Japanese currency demands he said 
many rumours were going the rounds, and not all of them were well- 
founded. 

Replying to questions in the Commons Mr. Butler said that this 
country must be acknowledged as the leader and organizer of the Peace 
Front, and Great Britain had had considerable success for her determined 
diplomatic action in the last few months. 

Negotiations over Tientsin were continuing. Agreement was 
nearing completion on certain points connected with police matters, 
and these had been reported home for consideration by the Government. 
Further economic and other considerations were part of the future 
programme. In regard to these police matters he could best define 
what they had decided by accepting the formula, and that was to 
recognize a situation of fact and agree to maintain an attitude of 
impartiality in certain day-to-day contacts in a defined area and in 
certain circumstances. This attitude of recognizing a situation of fact 
in the areas occupied by the Japanese troops was the wisest policy 
in the interests of British nationals and of future British policy in the 
Far East. 

There had been a certain agitation in North China, most of it 
organized, they believed, by the Japanese. Two British warships 
had been sent to the Tsingtao area, and strong representations had 
been made to the Japanese Government. The Japanese Government 
must appreciate the force of feeling in the House on this matter. He 
trusted they would realize that no negotiations or discussions could 
prevent relations between the two countries growing steadily more 
difficult unless this type of agitation was ended. The Government 
stood by the principles of the Nine-Power Treaty, and had done more 
for the Chinese currency than any other Government. 

He greatly regretted it had not been possible to reach a satisfactory 
agreement with Poland on the subject of a loan, and deprecated any 
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criticisms suggesting that there was anything sinister in the Government’s 
policy. Credits of £8,000,000 had been given to Poland. The recent 
successful visit of General Ironside was an illustration of the close 
collaboration between the two Governments. They hoped shortly to 
add a formal agreement to the understanding reached with Poland 
in the early stages. Negotiations were proceeding and they were awaiting 
the further views of the Polish Government before reaching a final 
conclusion. Conversations were proceeding also between the French, 
Turkish, and British Governments, with a view to bringing to final 
form the agreement initiated between the three Governments. 

There should not be bogeys and suspicions about the Russian 
Agreement. There was no reason for sinister criticism. The main 
question had been whether they should encroach on the independence 
of the Baltic States, and he agreed that they should not do so. That 
had been one of the main reasons why there had been delay in the 
negotiations. 

Aug. 3.—Lord Halifax’s statement in the House of Lords. (See 
Special Note.) 

Aug. 4.—It was learnt that the China Association, in a letter to 
the Foreign Office, had urged that Japan’s currency policy and restrictions 
on foreign trade in Northern China should be met by combined pressure 
from the British, French, and American Governments, and by the 
British Government’s continued support of the Chinese national 
currency. 

They pointed out that in North China the “ open door ”’ was almost 
closed, and that the currency Japan was trying to establish was linked 
with the yen—which was not freely exchangeable into other currencies 
—and was primarily designed to serve the purposes of a Japanese economic 
bloc including Manchukuo and part of China. To maintain the Chinese 
currency as a working medium would be to retain Great Britain’s means 
of re-entry into trade with 450 million people, which might otherwise 
be long deferred. 

At a joint meeting, at the House of Commons, of the Executive 
Committees of the Anglo-French Committee of the House of Commons 
and the Franco-British group of the Chamber of Deputies it was decided 
to hold regular meetings of the two executive committees, and to form 
three sub-committees to deal with questions of common defence and 
foreign affairs, propaganda and cultural relations, and the development 
of liaison between the Colonial Empires of the two countries. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons. (See Special 
Note.) 
Communication from the French Government re defence of Chinese 
dollar. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Replying to questions in the House of Commons, Mr. Butler said the 
Government had no information that heavy guns had been mounted in 
Danzig. The High Commissioner was in touch with the Committee of 
Three appointed by the League Council to follow the situation. 

With regard to the detention by the Japanese authorities at Kalgan 
of Colonel Spear, he understood that the conditions of detention had in 
some respects been improved as a result of the representations which had 
been made. The Government had not relaxed their efforts to secure 
this officer’s release. As to diplomatic immunity, Mr. Butler added, 
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there was some question whether this applied to the exact circumstances 
of Colonel Spear’s movements. 

Reporting on the progress of the Committee on refugee relief in the 
Commons, Lord Winterton said the grants made by the Government for 
the relief of the suffering which had followed the Spanish Civil War 
totalled over £100,000. 

With regard to assistance for the Czechs, there was an unexpended 
balance of £4,000,000, which was being used for the purpose of getting 
refugees out. Of the 5,000 refugees from Czechoslovakia in Poland, 
3,000 had already been moved to this country, and the Government were 
considering what could be done for the remainder. 

Turning to the work of the Evian Committee, Lord Winterton stated 
that 150,000 Jews and non-Aryans had left Germany since the Committee 
was formed a year ago. Of these, the U.S.A. had taken some 40,000, 
and there were another 40,000 in Great Britain at the present time. The 
British Guiana settlement scheme would commence that autumn ; San 
Domingo appeared to offer wide opportunities ; and the report on the 
Philippines, which had not yet been received, was said to be very favour- 
able. There was also some scope for settlement in Northern Rhodesia. 

With regard to German co-operation, Sir Herbert Emerson had been 
in contact with the German authorities, and Lord Winterton understood 
that, with the formation of a private refugee fund on a broad international 
basis outside Germany, the way was now clear for the establishment in 
Germany of an internal trust, the effect of which would be, according to 
the German statement of intention, to relieve some of the financial 
burdens now falling on private bodies. The nominal value of the trust 
would run to many millions sterling. The internal foundation would 
have a distinguished directorate, both Jewish and Gentile, composed of 
American and British citizens. 

In conclusion, Lord Winterton strongly condemned the illicit traffic 
inrefugees. The Government could not, he said, accept any responsibility 
for the 700 Czech Jewish refugees in Beirut, who had attempted to get 
into Palestine. 

Aug. 5.—The British and French military missions left London 
together for Leningrad, travelling by the sea-route. 

Aug. 7.—Mr. Strang’s departure from Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Hong-kong 


July 27.—The Governor, speaking during the Third Reading of the 
Compulsory Service Bill in the Legislative Council, denied emphatically 
that the Tokyo formula meant any weakening of British policy in China, 
and the G.O.C. British troops in China denied a rumour that Great 
Britain did not intend to hold Hong-kong. “If attacked,” he said, 
“we shall resist to the full power of our resources and strength,’’ and 
added, “‘ It is our intention to defend the colony to the end.” 


Hungary 


July 30.—The Foreign Minister, speaking in his constituency, said 
that there was no Hungarian interest which ran contrary to the interest 
of the Axis, and that ‘‘ Hungary remains sincerely and_ instinctively 
attached to the policy of the Axis Powers.”’ He explained that Hungary 
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was convinced that the young, dynamic strength of those Powers would 
influence decisively not only the future of Germany and Italy, but her 
own future. 

July 31.—The semi-official News Agency reported that boats on the 
river Tisza had been fired on the day before by Rumanian soldiers on 
the left bank ; also that Hungarians taking rafts of timber down the 
river Theiss had been fired on by Rumanian frontier guards, and had 
replied. 

Aug. 1.—A third incident occurred on the Tisza, the Rumanians 
opening fire without warning on Hungarian patrols guarding a bridge 
joining the two countries. The fire was returned. 

The Government expressed their regret and surprise to the Rumanian 
Minister in Budapest, and suggested that a mixed military commission 
be sent to the spot to investigate and assign responsibility. 

The trade negotiations being conducted in Sinaia were suspended 
by Hungary owing to the incidents. 

Aug. 2.—It was announced that the Rumanian Government had 
accepted the Government’s suggestion for a mixed military commission ; 
also that the mixed commission negotiating a railway agreement had 
reached a favourable decision on July 19, and traffic between the new 
Ruthenian territory and the rest of Hungary (passing through Rumania 
at certain points) would begin on August ro. 

Statement by Rumanian Government. (See Rumania.) 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement ve anti- Hungarian propaganda in 
Slovakia, said Hungary had nearly reached the limit of her endurance. 
Unless more sober heads soon gained a voice in the conduct of the 
State Hungary would be compelled to retaliate in defence of her national 
interests. He emphasized that the Government were well aware of 
the motives which lay behind the unfriendly propaganda. (The leader 
of the German minority in Slovakia had been prominent in anti-Hungarian 
activity.) 

The Lower House passed a Bill depriving of citizenship Hungarians 
who lived abroad for over 10 years without returning, and empowering 
the Government to take away the citizenship of those who took part 
in political activity abroad. (Some Hungarian Nazis had fled to 
Germany and been given political work there.) 

Aug. 6.—A Nazi weekly newspaper, Magyarsag Utja, was suspended 
for a month for publishing an article prejudicial to Hungary’s foreign 
political interests. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Aug. 2.—Manceuvres began in the Po Valley in which 150,000 
troops took part. The Under-Secretary for War told the press that 
the Italian theory of war was to break through and annihilate the enemy. 
This idea was developed by Signor Gayda, in his paper, and Signor 
Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, said that never had the collective effort ol 
"army manoeuvres been so necessary for Italy as this year. The enemy 
she had to fight was England. 

Aug. 6.—Summing up the lessons of the recent Air Force manceuvres, 
a leading aeronautical review was reported as stating that “‘ the Italian 
Air Force can within a few hours concentrate the whole of its bombing 
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strength in any area whatsoever of the Mediterranean basin, which is 
really a small sea when the characteristics of our machines are taken into 
account.” 

The Secretary of the Fascist Party was stated to have issued an order 
authorizing the formation in Alpine districts of detachments of boys 
between 8 and 18 years, with a view to preparation for military service 
in the Alpine forces. 

Aug. 7.—The monthly review, Artesia Augusta, stated that South 
Tirolean natives who had given proof of their allegiance to Italy and to 
Fascism would be permitted to remain in the South Tirol. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 25.—The Giornale d'Italia, referring to the Tokyo agreement, 
declared that it involved a pledge by Great Britain to refuse credits to 
the Chinese Government, and said that Britain had promised a loan to 
Japan. 

july 27.—It was learnt that several groups of Jews, numbering 
50 each, had arrived in Milan from Vienna under a private scheme to 
allow 1,000 Austrian Jews to reside in Italy temporarily, until they had 
secured admission to other countries. 

The foreign trade figures for the first half of 1939 showed imports 
valued at 5,129 million lire (£57 million), and exports at 4,117 millions. 
The statistics published did not cover war materials, or all the materials 
required for national defence. 

July 30.—Signor Gayda, in the Voce d'Italia, said that the immediate 
effect of the abrogation of the U.S._Japanese Treaty would be to bring 
about a considerable reduction in the trade between the two countries, 
which would do more harm to America than to Japan, as Japan could 
find other sources of supply. A more important sequel would be that 
it would render unreal and ephemeral any agreement which might be 
concluded between England and Japan in the existing negotiations. 

He asserted that the abrogation was pre-arranged with Great Britain, 
and was an intervention by the U.S.A. on the side of England. The 
moment chosen was a proof that there was an understanding between 
London and Washington. 

Aug. 3.—The Japanese Ambassadors in Rome and in Berlin issued a 
joint statement to the Italian press, announcing that they were meeting 
at Cernobbio, on Lake Como, for preliminary discussions with a view to 
Japan’s adhesion to the Italo-German military alliance. 

It was believed that negotiations proper would not begin until the 
arrival of the Japanese military mission at Naples on August 26. 

Aug. 4.—The conference of the Japanese Ambassadors ended 
unexpectedly. It was understood that reports of the meeting had been 
sent to Tokyo, and that there would be no further developments until a 
reply had been received. 


Japan 

July 25.—The Asahi approved of the official statement of Britain’s 
attitude, finding that its importance lay in the formal and strict language 
with which she recognized the actual situation in China. The Nichi Nichi 
said Britain had made a great change since the days when she supported 
the League in stigmatizing Japan as an aggressor. 
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The Kokumin considered the statement extremely negative, saying 
“England has only pledged herself to the strict neutrality proper to 
third parties.” 


July 26.—Denunciation by U.S. Government of the Trade Treaty 
of 1911. (See U.S.A. External Affairs.) P 

An official communiqué in Tokyo stated that “ consideration was 
given to the report of the Committee which met yesterday, and progress 
was made in the examination of various questions relating to the efficient 
maintenance in future of peace and order at Tientsin.”’ 


July 27.—The Foreign Office spokesman said of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s action, “The denunciation was given in such an abrupt way 
that we fail to apprehend America’s real intentions. We do not quite 
understand why it is necessary, but we do not yet possess sufficient 
knowledge.” 

He pointed out that no change could take place for the next 6 months, 
adding, “‘ If necessary, we shall consider appropriate measures. Financial 
and economic circles in Tokyo are quite calm.” 

A communiqué on the Tokyo Conference announced that at the 
morning meetings “ further details in regard to the possible future of 
police procedure were worked out, and the delegates passed in the after- 
noon to consideration of economic questions.” 

The Committee of Four also met. (This had been set up on July 24, 
and consisted of the British Military Attaché in Tokyo, the Consuls of 
Britain and Japan at Tientsin, and Major Ota, of the Japanese forces 
in Tientsin.) 

July 28.—The Conference discussed the questions of currency and 
of the silver reserve. 

Conclusion of Trade Agreement with Germany. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

July 29.—An official statement on the Trade Agreement said that 
its purpose was “ not only to strengthen the economic relations between 
the two countries, but also to improve Japan’s unfavourable balance of 
trade with Germany.’ (Germany had for some time been selling to 
Japan about 6 times as much as she bought.) 

An expert committee was set up to examine details of the Japanese 
economic proposals ve. Tientsin. 

July 30.—The Domei Agency, in a message from Peking, stated 
that the Japanese there were “ watching with keen interest the develop- 
ment of the dual diplomacy peculiar to Britain, who has thrown off het 
mask.” Britain, it went on, was pursuing two contradictory policies. 
“On the one hand, she is willing to make concessions in the Japanese- 
occupied areas to the extent of not exposing British rights and interests 
to danger, and on the other she is continuing her assistance to the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime.” 

Japan would not hesitate to break off the talks umess and unti 
Brita in showed sincerity in helping to build up the new order in the Far 
East. 

July 31.—The Japanese were understood to be demanding in the 
Conference that the British authorities should prohibit the circulation 
of the currency of the Chinese Government in the Concession at Tientsin ; 
also that the Concession authorities should not prevent the Provisional 
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Government from taking possession of the part of the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s silver reserve (stated to total 14 million yuan) which was in the 
Concession. 

Two anti-British demonstrations were held in Tokyo, and a large 
crowd went to the Embassy. The chief speakers at a meeting of the 
‘East Asiatic Anti-British Racial Congress” were a Fascist politician, 
lately back from Berlin, and a former Ambassador to Germany, both of 
them strong advocates of an alliance with Germany. 

Aug. 1.—The Economic Committee (dealing with the silver question) 
finished its enquiry and reported to the British Ambassador and the 
Japanese Foreign Ministry. 

U.S. Government’s representations re assaults on Americans in 
China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Aug. 2.—The British Ambassador protested against the molestation 
to which the Embassy had been subjected by noisy demonstrators. 
Since July 31, 29 anti-British meetings had been held or arranged in 
various cities. 

The Nichi Nichi reported that Mr. Kato, the principal Japanese 
delegate to the Conference, had replied to Sir Robert Craigie that the 
anti-British movement and the Tokyo talks were entirely separate 
affairs. The former was, in Japan, a spontaneous act of the masses, and 
in the event of it interfering with the maintenance of peace and order 
the Japanese officials. in charge would control it at any moment they 
saw fit. 

With the popular movement in China the Japanese Government 
had nothing whatever to do, and the Foreign Office spokesman said 
there was no truth in Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of July 31 that it 
was instigated by the Japanese. 

Aug. 3.—Dealing with the Anglo-Japanese Conference, the Asahi 
complained that Great Britain was showing insincerity in consulting 
America and France, since the question at issue concerned Great Britain 
and Japan alone. Appeals for the cessation of anti-British agitations in 
China, it continued, were misguided, since these would automatically 
disappear if Britain showed sincerity at the Conference. As to requests 
for the discontinuance of the Tientsin blockade, the latter was started by 
the Army “ from a point of view entirely its own,” and could be terminated 
only from the same point of view. 

A meeting of the highest military leaders was held in Tokyo to deter- 
mine the Army’s attitude and policy, in view of the European situation 
and the abrogation by the U.S.A. of the 1911 trade treaty. 

Joint statement by Ambassadors in Rome and Berlin, ve adhesion 
to Italo-German military alliance. (See Italy. External Affairs.) 

Aug. 4.—An anti-British demonstration organized by the municipal 
representative of the business quarter of Tokyo marched past the British 
Embassy, under strict police control. 

_ The Foreign Office spokesman stated that he was “ not at all pessi- 
mistic regarding the outcome ”’ of the Anglo-Japanese Conference. ‘‘ We 
are ready to meet the British delegation at any time. The police question 
has been cleared away, while the silver sub-committee has completed its 
report for submission to the British and Japanese delegations. The 
question of the Chungking dollar came up once for discussion. This 
has not been completed, and will therefore be taken up again.” 
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Communication from French Government ve Chinese currency and 
Tientsin silver deposits. (See France. External Affairs.) ‘ 

Mr. Chamberlain on the Anglo-Japanese Conference. (See Special 
Note.) 

Aug. 6.—Commenting on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in the House of 
Commons on August 4, the Asahi declared: ‘“‘ Never before have the 
British Government clarified before the nation the difficult position they 
are defending in the Far East, and their limited power to defend it.” 
Had England’s hands been free in Europe, it added, she would not have 
sought a compromise with Japan. The success of the Conference de- 
pended upon British recognition of the fact that China’s position had 
undergone a great change as a result of two years of Japanese success 
in the field. 

Aug. 7.—According to a dispatch from Moscow final agreement had 
been reached between the Moscow representative of the North Sakhalin 
Petroleum Company and the Chairman of the Soviet Trades Union in the 
Far East on the conclusion of collective labour contracts—one of the 
outstanding difficulties in the Sakhalin dispute. 


League of Nations 

Aug. 3.—It was learnt that the Lithuanian Government had notified 
the Secretary-General of its intention to seek election to one of the 
five non-permanent seats on the Council due to fall vacant in 
September, 1939. 

The Union of South Africa was the only other Government which 
had so far submitted its candidature for one of the vacancies. 


Lithuania 

Aug. 3.—Candidature for election to a non-permanent seat on the 
Council of the League of Nations. (See League of Nations.) 

Aug. 4.—It was learnt that the German authorities had been 
persuaded to waive their objections to the transfer from Memelland to 
Lithuania of the property (or its value) of Jewish Lithuanian citizens 
in Memel. 


Luxemburg 
Aug. 3.—Suspension of import quotas. (See France. Internal 


Affairs.) 


Malta 


July 27.—Final results of the Elections showed that the new Council 
of Government consisted of 6 Constitutionals, 3 Opposition Nationalists, 
and one Labour member, with 8 official members and 2 unofficial ones 
nominated by the Governor. 

July 31.—Opening the new Council the Governor said he believed 
that this body could prove that greater responsibilities might be placed 
on the leaders of Malta in complete confidence that they would guard the 
safety of the Empire. The Council was responsible not only for Malta 
and her people; it also had the duty of ensuring that their condition 
was such as to render abortive the activities of any who might wish ill 
to the British Empire. 
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Manchukuo 


July 25.—Further fighting in the air near Nomonhan resulted in 41 
Soviet-Mongol machines being brought down, according to Japanese 
reports. 

July 26.—The Government ordered the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the Defence of the Realm Act, including air defence measures, 
police measures, press censorship, restrictions on land, water, and air 
communications, etc. 

Reports of further air fighting stated that 50 Soviet fighters had 
been brought down in two engagements. The total number of enemy 
aircraft destroyed since the fighting began was stated to be 691. 

July 28.—Japanese reports of the fighting stated that the Soviet 
Mongolian offensive had been crushed, and the Manchukuo forces held 
the right bank of the Halka. 

July 31.—Large numbers of the wealthier Chinese left for North 
China owing to fears of Russian air raids on the chief cities. 

Aug. 5.—Soviet reports of the fighting. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Mexico 


July 27.—Over 2,000 Spanish refugees arrived at Vera Cruz. The 
press reported that a refugee loan bank with a capital of $50 million 
was to be established in Mexico City with the funds of the former Spanish 
Republic. 

Aug. 5.—A Federal Deputy was seriously wounded, and two of 
his opponents killed, in an encounter between rival political groups 


in Mexico City during the electoral campaign. 
Aug. 6.—U.S. oil companies’ rejection of Government proposals. 
(See U.S.A. External Affairs.) 


The Netherlands 


July 25.—The Prime Minister, outlining the Government’s aims in 
the Lower House, said these included a sound ordinary Budget and the 
moderation of capital expenditure. The tendency towards centralization 
in the administration would be countered, and the financial autonomy 
of local authorities promoted or restored. 

July 26.—Strong opposition to the Government was expressed in the 
Lower House by the Roman Catholic and Social Democrat party leaders, 
representing 31 and 23 seats respectively in a House of 100 members. 

July 27.—A Roman Catholic motion of no confidence with Govern- 
ment was carried in the Lower House by 55 votes to 27. The Liberal 
Democrats and the Communists voted with the Catholics and Socialists. 

Dr. Colijn pointed out that he had tried in vain to secure the col- 
laboration of the Roman Catholic Party, and when he failed a Roman 
Catholic politician had been given a chance. He argued that the Chamber 
should judge the Government on their merits. 

July 28.—The Cabinet resigned, and the Queen asked the Ministers 
to carry on current affairs if possible. 

_ Aug. 4.—The Queen invited Jonkheer de Geer, leader of the 
Christian Historical Party in the Lower House, to form a Cabinet. 
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New Zealand 


July 26.—Agreement as to new loan for conversion of the {17 
million New Zealand 3} per cent. Stock. (See Great Britain. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 1.—The Acting Finance Minister presented the Budget, showing 
expenditure estimated at £38,243,000, and the revenue at £35,760,000. 
The deficit was to be made up by additional income tax, to produce 
£1 million, and by increases in estate and death duties, the petrol tax, 
and the beer tax. 

Expenditure included £5,400,000 for defence, and nearly £24 million 
for public works, of which £7 million was for roads, and {5 million for 
railways. Of the public works total, loans were to provide {19 million. 

The public debt increased by £13,768,000 over the previous year. 

Mr. Savage also announced the intention of the Government to 
establish a State iron and steel industry, involving a capital of £5 million 
spread over 34 years. 


Palestine 


July 25.—The capture was reported of one of the four chief rebel 
leaders, on the Transjordan frontier. 

The American clergyman was released, and returned safely to 
Jerusalem. 

July 26.—A Jew arrested in Jerusalem was found to be in possession 
of pamphlets issued by the “‘ Jewish National Military Organization,” 
the Revisionist society responsible for outrages committed since the 
publication of the White Paper. 

July 27.—Over 100 Revisionist Jews were arrested at Tel Aviv, 
Rishon-le-Zion, and Rehovoth. Three Arabs were shot dead by Jews 
near a settlement in the Tiberias district, and 3 Jews were later detained. 

July 28.—A Panama steamer carrying 378 illegal immigrants was 
captured off the coast and taken to Haifa by a Government launch. 

Aug. 1.—Returns of the Jewish voting for the Zionist Congress 
showed that the Labour Party polled 67 per cent., the Hapoel Mizraki 9 
per cent., the Zionists Left Centre 6} per cent., the Zionists Right Centre 
54 per cent., and nine other parties 12 per cent. The Labour Party was 
strongly supporting Dr. Weizmann, and the Left Centre was his own 
group. 

Troops engaged an Arab band near Hebron and killed 9, capturing 
6 rifles, and 43 rifles were brought in, seized by patrols the previous day. 

Two Jewish students were sentenced to 4 years’ imprisonment by 
the Military Court in Jerusalem for being in possession of explosives 
at the time of the bomb outrages in June. 

Aug. 2.—Three bomb explosions in the broadcasting studios in 
Jerusalem caused serious injury to two people. . 

Aug. 3.—Two victims of the bomb explosions at the broadcasting 
headquarters—a South African Jewess and a Christian Arab engineer 
—died of their injuries. 

An Arab passenger in a taxicab was shot by armed men on the 
road from Ain Karim to Jerusalem. : 

Aug. 4.—The police announced the detention of three Jews 1 
connexion with the bomb explosions at the broadcasting headquarters. 
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Aug. 6.—An Arab and his son, who had just returned from Syria, 
where they had fled owing to terrorist threats, were shot dead in a 
café at Haifa. The assailants escaped. 

Aug. 7.—Reports stated that, owing to the improvement in 
conditions, 27 Arab omnibus services which were suspended in November 
had been permitted to resume modified traffic, while 500 persons had 
been released from detention during the past fortnight. 

An armed band of Arab terrorists dynamited a house in a village 
of the Haifa sub-district. An Arab was shot dead by an unknown 
assailant in the Acre sub-district, and a Jew was seriously wounded 
by the explosion of a land-mine under a lorry. 


Peru 


Aug. 7.—It was learnt that 88 per cent. of the electors in the recent 
national plebiscite had approved the proposed amendments to the 
Constitution. These included the abolition of proportional representa- 
tion, and increased powers for the Executive. 


Poland 


July 25.—The Gazeta Polska printed almost in full the leading article 
in The Times of the previous day on Danzig, with the heading “ Great 
Britain is determined at any moment to stand at Poland’s side.”’ 

Express Poranny, referring to the report of a British proposal for a 
loan to Germany, said, “‘ You cannot hire peace. Supposing Germany 
is paid so much for not attacking Belgium and so much for not attacking 
another State, would she keep her word? ... The money, if given to 
Germany, would be used only for more armaments and more war 
materials.” 

Sir John Simon’s statement ve the credits for Poland. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

July 27.—Reports were current that conversations with representa- 
tives of the Soviet Government had opened in Warsaw. The press empha- 
sized the positive results of the London negotiations, describing them as 
far greater than their negative aspects, and reproved Germany for her 
joyful and precipitate conclusions that they had been a failure. 

Czas said Poland was economically strong enough even to manage 
without the cash loan if need be. The differences with England on tech- 
nical and economic points were not of great importance, and politically 
British-Polish friendship was growing steadily closer. 

July 28.—Col. Beck visited Gdynia, where he met M. Chodacki. 

July 31.—The Gazeta Polska, in a long article giving particulars of 
the militarization of Danzig, stated that both Berlin and Danzig knew 
that Poland would not use force to change the existing obnoxious state 
of affairs there as long as the Nazis did not use force to bring about an 
{nschluss with the Reich. 

The Berlin correspondent of the paper stated that the militarization 
was begun on the basis of a decision taken in Berlin in the first week in 
April. 

A Presidential decree was issued providing that crimes might be 
taken from the jurisdiction of the ordinary Courts and placed under that 
of military Courts or Courts-martial, if it were held to be in the interest 
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of the State. (The Courts in Western Poland had been dealing with many 
cases showing anti-State activity among the German minority.) 

Decision of the Government to institute economic reprisals against 
infringement of Customs rights in Danzig. (See Danzig Free City.) 

Aug. 1.—An oificial statement announced that “ certain persons in 
the south-east of Poland have been proved to be working for seditious 
purposes with circles outside Poland, and some arrests have been made 
among the members of Ukrainian Nationalist organizations.”’ Reports 
of the arrests estimated them variously as from 20 to 150. 

The press pointed out that German aggressive plans were being 
pursued with renewed activity in neighbouring regions across the Polish 
frontier, particularly in Slovakia and the new Hungarian territory, the 
former Carpatho-Ukraine. 

The police force had been increased to 4,500 men, with equipment 
similar to that of an infantry regiment, and it had at its disposal an 
auxiliary force of S.S. men known as the Heimwehr, field artillery, anti- 
aircraft and anti-tank guns, and some heavy guns. 

Aug. 2.—Signature of credit agreement in London. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

The import of herrings from Danzig was stopped, owing to the 
Danzig herring industry sending into Poland foreign purchased fish 
as well as its own catches. 

Aug. 3.—The press published reports of German Nazi attacks on 
Poles in Jondorf, near Olsztyn, South-Western Poland, and also of the 
murder of Dr. Kosne, leader of the Polish minority in Germany, by 
Nazis in Berlin. 

Aug. 4.—Notes to Danzig Senate ve Customs dispute. (See Danzig 
Free City.) 

Aug. 5.—Oral reply of Danzig Senate, and M. Chodacki’s second Note. 
(See Danzig Free City.) 

Aug. 6.—Addressing a rally of Legionaries at Cracow on the 
anniversary of Marshal Pilsudski’s march from Austrian to Russian 
Poland in 1914, Marshal Smigly-Rydz referred to Poland’s friends among 
the nations, who understood “the essential meaning of things, and 
who have formulated their attitude towards us.’ With regard to 
Danzig, he continued, “‘ which has been linked to Poland for centuries, 
and which constitutes a lung of our economic organism, Poland has 
defined her attitude in a clear and unambiguous manner. It is not 
we who started the Danzig question. It is not we who are breaking 
our engagements. Our measures will be exactly adapted to suit the 
measures of the other side. Danzig is Polish and shall remain Polish.” 

Aug. 7—The Wieczor Warszawski published reports of extensive 
German troop movements along the Polish Silesian frontier, which 
were creating great nervousness among the local German inhabitants. 

Danzig Senate’s reply to M. Chodacki’s Note. (See Danzig Free 
City.) 


Portugal 


July 25.—A Lisbon paper published an interview with General 
Aranda, the officer commanding at Valencia, who advocated neutrality 
for Spain in a European war, and stated that when he visited Germany 
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he was instructed by General Franco that Spain’s liberty on the inter- 
national plane should be preserved. 

He also said he did not believe that Count Ciano’s visit to Spain had 
led to any firm agreement, and added, “‘ I am a partisan of the re-estab- 
lishment of good relations with Great Britain.” 


Rumania 

July 31.—Reports of incidents on the Hungarian frontier. (See 
Hungary.) 

Aug. 1.—Further incidents and suspension of trade negotiations. 
See Hungary.) 

Bucarest reports stated that Rumanian guards had fired on the rafts 
on the Upper Tisza in a part of the river where their navigation had been 
stopped until some agreement with Hungary to regulate could be reached. 
Rumania had accordingly suspended the Sinaia negotiations, begun for 
that very purpose. 

Aug. 2.—The Government authorized the delegate at Sinaia to 
resume the negotiations, as the Hungarian Government had informed 
them that they had taken steps to forbid log traffic on the Upper Tisza 
until an agreement regarding it had been reached. 

Arrangement for rail traffic across Rumanian territory from Ruthenia 
to Hungary. (See Hungary.) 

The Hungarian and Rumanian Governments agreed to appoint 
a mixed military commission to investigate the frontier incidents 
on the Tisza. 

Aug. 3.—The joint Hungarian-Rumanian economic committee 
resumed its discussions at Sinaia. 

Aug. 5.—The Department of Ports and Waterways was reported 
to have accepted British tenders for the construction of silos in the 
Dobrudja, in spite of German protests that under the Rumanian- 
German Trade Treaty these tenders should never have been invited. 


Singapore 

July 31.—The Governor issued a communiqué reading: “ It has 
been decided to dispatch certain troops at an early date from India to 
Malaya. This move, which is of a precautionary nature, has been under 
consideration for some time.” 
_ Aug. 6.—The 5th Bn. of the Second Punjab Regiment, the first 
instalment of reinforcements expected to total 8,000 troops, arrived 
from India. 
_ Aug. 7.—The first of several squadrons of bombers to reinforce the 
lour existing R.A.F. squadrons arrived from India. 


Slovakia 

July 27.—The arrest was reported of many Hungarians both in the 
towns and among the peasantry. 

Aug. 2.—Warning to the Government by the Hungarian Government 
re hostile propaganda. (See Hungary.) 

Aug. 3.—It was officially stated that 33 members of a Hungarian 
secret society had been arrested for alleged conspiracy against the 
security of Slovakia. 
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The new German Minister, Herr Bernard, presented his credentials 
to the Prime Minister. 

Reports were current that extensive fortifications had been erected 
on the Slovak side of the Polish frontier, and that German tanks and guns 
were moving into Slovakia by night. 

Aug. 4.—M. Dersinyak, general secretary of the United Hungarian 
Party in Slovakia, was ordered to leave the country before August 6. He 
was accused of taking part in the distribution of pamphlets attacking the 
leader of the German minority. 


South Africa 


July 25.—The Johannesburg Star published an interview with the 
Portuguese Minister of the Colonies in which he stressed the importance 
of co-operation between the South African and Portuguese adminis- 
trations in a broad scheme of development of that part of Africa. 

Aug. 1.—The Union Government took over the administration of 
the eastern portion of the Caprivi Finger from the Mandated Territory 
of South-West Africa. It was explained that, “on account of the 
geographical position of the strip, it is expedient that the Minister of 
Native Affairs should administer the area.” 

Aug. 3.—Referring to adverse comment on this measure, the Minister 
for Native Affairs said the statement that the Union had annexed the 
strip was quite untrue. They held a Mandate over the territory permit- 
ting its administration as an integral part of the Union, and could—if they 
wished—administer the whole of South-West Africa from Pretoria. He 
pointed out that the South-West African Administration had for a long 
time complained of the great difficulty of access to that corner of the 
territory, and that it would now be possible to maintain easier contact 
with the strip from Pretoria. 

German press comment on the transfer. (See Germany. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 4.—The German Legation was reported to have made represen- 
tations to the Government, based on misleading messages received in 
Germany that the Union had annexed the Caprivi Finger in violation of 
the Mandate. It was understood that the German representatives were 
satisfied with the Government’s explanation of the true position. 

Mr. Pirow discussed with the German Minister a new agreement to 
replace the German barter agreement with the Union, which was due to 
expire at the end of August. 


Spain 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 27.—The Government issued a statement from Burgos denying 
reports that General de Llano had fled abroad and that General Yague 
had been arrested. A recent normal decree concerning public assemblies 
had been perverted into a baseless rumour that the circumstances 
of the country required it as an emergency measure. “ This immoral 
interpretation of the situation,” it declared, ‘‘ will in no way help to 
heal wounds or repair the insults inflicted on a country with which other 
nations now profess to be seeking to bury the hatchet.”’ 

July 29.—The Government approved a law making service to the 
State compulsory for all men between 18 and 50, who were to give 
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personal service for 15 days or pay a cash contribution for purposes of 
reconstruction. 

Aug. 3.—It was reported from Madrid that a motor-car carrying 
Major Gabaldon, Inspector of the Civil Guard, had been fired on, appar- 
ently by an ambush of Republican militiamen, outside Talavera. The 
car got out of control and hit a tree, and the Major, his daughter, and the 
driver of the car were killed. 

Aug. 4.—A decree signed by General Franco on July 31 was published, 
reorganizing the Falange. The Party was defined as “the militant 
movement, inspiration and base of the Spanish State,’’ destined ‘ to 
establish an economic régime superior to the interests of individual, 
group, or class, for the multiplication of wealth in the service of the State, 
of social justice, and of the Christian liberty of the individual.”’ 

The decree defined the 13 elements composing the Falange, beginning 
with the Caudillo (General Franco), the National Council, the President 
of the Political Junta, and the Secretary-General, and ending with the 
‘ affiliated members,”’ which last group included members of the armed 
forces, from the highest to the lowest ranks. 

The National Council was to consist of from 50 to 75 members— 
12 nominated by the Caudillo, and the rest representing foreign affairs, 
education, Press and propaganda, justice, police, communications, ex- 
combatants, and ex-prisoners ; its competence would include matters 
concerning the structure of the Falange and of the State, foreign affairs, 
and any question on which the Caudillo might consult it. 

The Political Junta, or permanent governing body of the Falange, 
would be the connecting link between the National Council, the Party, 
and the Caudillo, and could present to the latter any proposals it might 
think fit. Wide powers, including those of “‘ maintaining discipline,”’ 
were also conferred on the Secretary-General, a permanent official chosen 
by the Caudillo. The Caudillo himself assumed “‘ absolute authority. 
He is responsible only to God and to history.” 

Aug. 6.—It was reported that 53 men had been shot for taking part 
in the ambush of Major Gabaldon. 

Two Falangist officers were said to have been killed in a clash between 
Traditionalists and Falangists at Villafranca. 

Aug. 7.—Eight more persons were executed in connexion with the 
murder of Major Gabaldon. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 25.—General Aranda’s statement for a Lisbon paper. (See 
Portugal.) 

July 26.—Paris Court’s ruling regarding application for retention 
of Spanish gold in France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

The secretary of King Alfonso issued a categorical denial of a report 
that his Majesty had been approached by an envoy of General Franco. 

July 27.—Marshal Pétain arrived back in the country, after in- 
specting the refugee camp near Perpignan. 
_ July 30.—Agreement was reached with the French Government 
for the immediate repatriation of 50,000 militiamen from French intern- 
ment camps. 

_ Aug. 1.—General Queipo de Llano was appointed head of a military 

mission to Italy. 
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Aug. 4.—The construction by the British authorities at Gibraltar 
of an aerodrome on land alleged to be outside the limits of British territory 
was denounced by the Falangist organ, Arriba, and also in a Nationalist 
broadcast. 

Aug. 7.—Communication of details of new Constitution to the 
Pope. (See Vatican City.) 


Sweden 

July 30.—The Foreign Minister, speaking at Stocka, said that the 
negotiations of the Great Powers deeply affected the policy of northern 
neutrality. There seemed no doubt that Finland had been the object 
of discussion between them incompatible with the avowed principle of 
the Northern States not to let themselves be objects of combinations in 
power politics. Sweden would refuse to believe that the outcome of 
such discussions would be to place Finland in a false neutrality position, 
but if such were indeed the case Swedish interests would also be seriously 
affected. 

Wisdom compelled them to pursue a policy of prudence ; but “ that 
is not the same as adopting a policy of fear, which gives up the pursuit 
and defence of Swedish interests with the fallacious idea that there is no 
danger for him who makes himself small and keeps quiet in a corner.”’ 


Syria and the Lebanon 

July 27.—The arrest, in Damascus, was announced of 9 persons 
charged with plotting against the life of the President of the Syrian 
Directory. They included a leading journalist, 2 Palestinian terrorists, 
and an Egyptian. 

About 100 men believed to be terrorist agents in Damascus were 
stated to have disappeared. 

Aug. 5.—Reports stated that an inquiry into recent bomb outrages 
against Jews in Beirut had revealed a store of arms and ammunition in 
the house of the municipal nightwatchman guarding the Jewish quarter. 
It was believed that an extensive illegal arms traffic was being carried 
on from abroad. 


Transjordan 

Aug. 2.—The tribal heads of two sections of the Howeitat tribe, 
which inhabits Southern Transjordan, met at the instance of the Amir 
Abdullah, and concluded a peace settlement of a feud which had existed 
since IgI2. 

Aug. 6.—The formation was announced of the first Cabinet under 
the amended Constitution, with Taufiq Pasha abu’l Huda as Premier 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs and of Justice. 


Turkey 

July 27.—The King of Rumania arrived at Istanbul in his yacht. 

Aug. 2.—British battleships paid visits to Istanbul and Smyrna 
respectively at the invitation of the Government. The press welcomed 
the British Fleet as “‘ Guardian of the Mediterranean.” 

Aug. 4.—Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham was received by President 
Inénii, and had conversations with the General Staff, in which plans 
were understood to have been discussed for the co-operation of the 
Turkish forces with the Mediterranean Fleet. 
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U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


Aug. 1.—The House of Representatives, by 193 votes to 166, refused 
to consider the Administration’s Spending and Lending Bill. 

Aug. 2.—President Roosevelt signed a Bill limiting the political 
activities of all employees of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

Aug. 3.—The Governor of Colorado proclaimed a “ state of 
insurrection ’’ at Green Mountain dam (150 miles west of Denver) and 
sent some 200 men of the National Guard to suppress an armed conflict 
between strikers and non-union men who had continued work on the 
dam. Six men were reported injured by gunfire. 

It was learnt that Senator Robert Taft (Ohio) had consented to 
stand as a Presidential candidate in State Primary Elections to select 
delegates for the 1940 Republican Convention. 

Aug. 5.—The 76th Congress adjourned. 

Aug. 7.—The President signed the Bill providing for the reduction 
by easy stages of the quotas of certain Philippine products which would 
enter the U.S.A. duty-free. The reduction would be 5 per cent. yearly 
until 1946, when independence was to be granted. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

July 25.—Mr. Hull told the press that he had no comments to make 
on the Tokyo formula, beyond saying that the position of the United 
States remained as he had frequently defined it in public. 

The New York Herald Tribune said that if the situation in China 


was as bad as it looked it was going to be hard on British prestige, and 
there would be much unjust grumbling in America about the “ betrayal ” 
of the white man’s rights, not to mention China’s. ‘It must be 


” 


remembered, however,” it said, “‘ that such grumbling will come with 
a poor grace from this country, which has given Great Britain absolutely 
no encouragement to defend those treaty rights with which ours are 
bound up, or any reason to believe that we should champion our common 
rights if the European situation were abruptly to demand from her 
a concentration of all her strength on her own doorstep.” 

The Washington Post, referring to the Hudson-Wohltat talks, 
declared that they did not indicate weakness in the British Government, 
adding, “It is probably the British attitude—it is most certainly not 
the position taken by the United States—which has held the Nazi 
extremists in check during recent months. To couple this resistance 
to aggression with a calm and dispassionate consideration of how 
Germany’s desperate economic problem can be peacefully ameliorated 
is the acme of statesmanship.” 

July 26.—The Government gave notice of their denunciation of 
the Trade Treaty with Japan, signed on February 21, 1911. In a Note 
to the Japanese Ambassador Mr. Hull said, “ During recent years the 
U.S. Government has been examining treaties of commerce and navigation 
in force between the United States and foreign countries with a view 
to determining what changes may need to be made toward serving 
the purposes for which such treaties are concluded. 

‘In the course of this survey the U.S. Government has come to 
the conclusion that the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
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Japan and the United States signed in Washington on February 21, 
IQII, contains provisions needing new consideration. Toward preparing 
the way for such consideration and with a view to the better safeguarding 
and promoting of American interests as new developments may require, 
the U.S. Government, acting in accordance with the procedure prescribed 
in Article 17 of the Treaty under reference, gives notice hereby of its 
desire that the Treaty be terminated. . . .” 

July 28.—Mr. Hull told the press that the Government had not 
consulted other Governments before the abrogation of the Treaty, 
but that subsequently they had exchanged information with the 
Governments interested. 

The New York Times stated that the abrogation notified Great 
Britain that if she adopted a stronger policy in face of Japanese pressure 
she would not stand alone. 

Aug. 1.—Representations to Japanese Government re assaults on 
American citizens in China by Japanese soldiers. (See Sino-Japanese 
War. Foreign Interests.) 

Aug. 3.—The Senate approved the final version of the Bill to barter 
600,000 bales of American cotton for British rubber, after acceptance 
of an amendment providing for the shipment of half the amount to 
the U.S. sea coast for delivery while the remainder was delivered at 
storage points. 

Aug. 4.—Replying to questions on Far Eastern developments, 
Mr. Sumner Welles stated that though the course of American policy, 
which was independently decided, might at times run parallel with 
that of Great Britain, no joint action was in effect or in contemplation. 

Protest by American Consul-General at Hankow re safety of 
Americans in the war zone. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Aug. 5.—The Soviet-American trade agreement was stated to have 
been prolonged for one year. The U.S.S.R. would buy a minimum 
of $40,000,000 (about £8,000,000) worth of American goods during 
the year, while the U.S.A. would give Russia the same tariff reductions 
as countries with which the U.S.A. had trade agreements. 

Aug. 6.—The Mexican Government’s latest proposals for a settle- 
ment of the expropriation dispute were reported to have been rejected 
as inadequate by the oil companies, who were understood to be holding 
out for a more favourable solution. The proposals were believed to 
have included the replacement of the Mexican Government’s existing 
monopoly by a revised organization, on whose board the oil companies 
would have a minority representation. 

Aug. 7.—Protest of U.S. Consul-General at Hankow ve bombing 
of American Mission at Kiushan. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign 
Interests.) 


U.S.S.R. 

July 24.—Speaking in Moscow the Commissar of the Navy warned 
Japan to stop violating the Soviet frontier, and announced that Russia 
had over 100 warships in the Far East, not counting small units. She 
also had more submarines than any other country, and more than 
Germany and Japan together. 

July 25.—Pravda quoted the words of Marshal Voroshiloff, that 
the nation loved peace, and valued it, but knew how to fight—" not 
only that, but it likes to fight.” 
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The Session of the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. opened in 
Moscow. 


July 27.—A decree was issued stripping of their decorations 79 senior 
officers of the Army and Navy, including M. Tairoff, until recently 
Minis ter to Outer Mongolia, and General Lapin, formerly Commander 
of the Air Force of the ‘‘ Special Far Eastern Soviet Army.’ 


July 28.—The Far Eastern command reported that 74 Japanese 
aeroplanes had been brought down in 3 days fighting—July 23-25— 
east of the Halka River. 

Japanese reports of the fighting. (See Manchukuo.) 


July 30.—Izvestia published an article concluding with the passage : 
The second imperialist war threatens to encompass the whole world. 
the Bolshevists in 1914-1918 were not pacifists, and all the more are 
not to-day. . . . They stand for the creation of a general peace 
front capable of halting the further dev elopment of Fascist aggression 
a peace front founded on full reciprocity, full equality of rights, and 
an honest sincerity, and repudiation of the disastrous policy of ‘ non- 
intervention.” They are ready at any moment at the head of 170 
million strong Soviet people to crush utterly any Fascist incendiary 
who ventures to bring the conflagration of the second imperialist war 
to the frontiers of the land of the Soviets.”’ 

July 31.—Pravda, writing on the 25th anniversary of Russia’s entry 
into the War, declared that the second imperialist war had begun. War 
against the aggressors in defence of national independence was a just war 

that was the opinion of hundreds of millions of workers in every quarter 
{the globe, and it was also the opinion of the workers of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

The Soviet nation hated imperialist war, but the people regarded 
with deep sympathy just wars waged by peoples, and “ they faithfully 
carry out their obligations to defend them. The Soviet people are 
defending the frontiers of the Mongolian People’s Republic as if they were 
therown ...” 

The Soviet people tranquilly watched the criminal activities of the 
Fascist warmongers, but “ this tranquillity has nothing in common with 
the cowardice of bourgeois ‘ isolationists,’ who try to hide in the bushes 
from the danger of war. The Soviet people know that the onslaught of 

the Fascist aggressors can be stopped by an effective front of the peace- 
loving States, and are ready to take part in the organization of a genuine 
Peace Front.” 

The paper warned the Western Powers not to waver in their new- 
lound resolution. 


Aug. 1—The All-Union Agricultural Exhibition was opened in 
Moscow by M. Molotoff. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech was given in full by the Moscow broad- 
casting station, and the names of the military mission read out, with 
particulars of the officers’ careers. The Tass Agency stated that if Mr. 
Butler had been correctly reported he had distorted the attitude of the 
Soviet Government in the matter of the negotiations re“ indirect aggres- 
sion” in the Baltic States. It said, ‘In reality the difference is not 
whether to encroach or not to encroach on the independence of the Baltic 
States, because both sides stand for guaranteeing this independence, 
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but that no loophole should be left in the formula ‘ indirect aggression ’ 
for aggressors making an attempt on the independence of the Baltic 
States.”’ 

Aug. 3.—It was learnt that the Soviet delegates to meet the Anglo- 
French military mission would include Marshal Voroshiloff, Soviet 
Commissar for Defence, and Admiral Kuznetsoff, Commissar for the 
Navy. 

Aug. 5.—The Soviet-Mongolian H.Q. issued a report on the frontier 
fighting in the week July 28—August 4, claiming that in daily air clashes 
the Japanese had lost 67 ’planes and the Soviet Air Force only 6; while 
the positions of Soviet ground troops east of the river Khalkin-Gol] 
had been firmly held. 

Renewal of Soviet-American trade agreement. (See U.S.A. External 
Affairs.) 

Aug. 7.—Mr. Strang left Moscow by air, to return to his post in 
London. 

Agreement on Sakhalin collective labour contracts. (See Japan.) 

Reports stated that over 100 former high officials of the Party 
and the Government had been stripped of their honours for conduct 
unbecoming to order-bearers. Many on the list were already dead, 
and the remainder had long since been dismissed their posts ; there was 
therefore no question of a fresh “‘ purge.’’ 


Vatican City 
Aug. 7.—It was learnt that details of the new Spanish Constitution 
had been received from the Spanish Government. The Pope was 


understood to have forwarded to the latter a report of the views of 
certain specialists in ecclesiastical law as to the points where the 
Constitution harmonized or conflicted with Catholic doctrine. 


Yugoslavia 

July 25.—The paper Vreme was taken out of the hands of the 
Stoyadinovitch family, and its board of directors was suspended by the 
Belgrade Prefecture, in order “to protect the public and material 
interests of the State.” 
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